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—Portrait of the Week 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE returned earlier than he 
had intended from Algeria, where clashes 
between Muslims, colons, French metropolitan 
troops and the Foreign Legion reached almost 
the scale of civil war, and in which over a 
hundred people were killed and many hundreds 
wounded. The President said that he would carry 
on with his policy, all the same, and that the 
referendum on Algeria would be held next month 
as planned. In Abyssinia, it seemed unlikely that 
the relatives of Haile Selassie (now in South 
America) would allow him to return at all. 


* 


THE OFFICIAL OPPOSITION motion on defence was 
defeated in the Commons by 318 votes to 163. 
The unofficial opposition to the official Opposi- 
tion—fifty or so strong—refrained from voting. 
But all parties sympathised with Michael Foot 
on the death of his distinguished, Cromwellian 
father. The Treasury and the Bank agreed to 
reduce Bank rate to 5 per cent., thus demonstrat- 
ing that we were nicer and kinder than the 
Germans in helping the Americans over their 
balance-of-payment difficulties. Dr. Banda, Mr. 
Kaunda, Mr. Nkomo and their respective 
African nationalist delegations walked out of 
the Federal Review Conference at Lancaster 
House. 


* 


A BLIZZARD swept the eastern United States, 
forcing a cancellation of the United Nations 
Assembly meeting, and causing some two 
hundred deaths, New York was pretty well cut 
off from the outside world, and a million people 
were unable to get into the city to work, but it 
was expected that Adlai Stevenson, the new 
Ambassador to the United Nations, would even- 
tually reach his desk. Other appointments by 
the President-elect included Dean Rusk and 
Chester Bowles as Secretary and Under-Secretary 
of State. ; 
* 


THE GOVERNMENT made it clear that it wanted 
to see Communist China in the United Nations. 
The Soviet Government warned Britain against 
the possible results of .‘provocations’ by Polaris 
submarines based on Britain, even if they 
occurred outside British territorial waters; and 
then wagged its finger at the United States for 
‘encroaching on the sovereign rights of the 
Laotian Government.’ In the Congo, Mr. 
Lumumba’s former private secretary, Mr. 
Salamu, threatened to cut off European heads; 
Mr. Lumumba’s former deputy, Mr. Gizenga, 
said that he was the legal ruler of the country, 
and proclaimed Stanleyville as his capital. In 
British Honduras, a nationalist politician was 
fined ninety dollars for not having paid customs 
duty on the two thousand boxes of matches 
found in his possession bearing the slogan, 
‘Down with the British.’ 


* 


AFTER NINE MONTHS’ negotiation, the professional 
Football League clubs rejected the players’ claim 
to negotiate their own contracts and rates of pay; 
the Professional Footballers’ Association decided 
to call a strike. On the grounds that ‘we are more 
enlightened these days,’ the parish council of 
Cowling, a Yorkshire village, asked to have the 
illuminated sign ‘URINAL,’ on its public lava- 
tory, as approved in Diagram 423 of the Traffic 
Signs Regulations and General Directions of 
1957, changed to ‘GENTS’—or to ‘GENTLEMEN’ if 
there was room. In Paris, the prostitutes demon- 
strated against a proposal to regularise their situa- 
tion, and echoed the mood of Algeria by shout- 
ing ‘de Gaulle to the gallows’ as they were 





bundled into the police wagons. 
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PROBLEM OF CONTROL 


Gear are two obvious reasons why the 
current NATO conference in Paris cannot 
be expected to achieve anything of importance. 
With Senator Kennedy still only President-elect, 
no firm policy-making can be expected, even if 
he has made his position reasonably clear. And 
with France in her present state of uncertainty, 
the European members of the Atlantic Alliance 
cannot be expected to present a united front— 
not that they really have one to present. 

NATO is now, as it has been for many years, 
chiefly an instrument of psychological warfare. 
At no time has it presented the appearance of a 
genuine military alliance capable of dealing with 
anything but the most minor military emergency. 
Still, the fact that it has existed, however chaotic 
its organisation and inadequate its components, 
must be presumed to have had a chastening 
effect. A deterrent (as we were arguing last week) 
does not have to exist to deter; what matters is 
that an aggressor should fear that it exists. So 
long as nuclear striking power \has been behind 
NATO, the risk of aggression against any mem- 
ber of the organisation has been too great for 
Russia to contemplate. 

It is certainly arguable that the risk would be 
as great (and as effective a deterrent) if NATO 
did not exist. Some critics, such as Colonel Lort- 
Phillips (Spectator, August 26), would go further, 
and maintain that the risk would actually be far 
less—because we could no longer deceive our- 
selves about the strength of NATO’s ‘shield.’ 
That NATO has served its original purpose has 
been becoming clear: what remains in doybt is 
how it should be replaced. To allow it to wither 
away gradually—as a consequence of, say, the 
development of European unity providing a 
different and more effective organisation—would 
be the obvious solution; but -it would be 
extremely unwise for Britain to get out of it 
on her own without thought for the consequences, 
as the unilateralists desire. The only sensible 
reason for Britain to wish to abandon NATO is 
because NATO is inefficient—does not give the 
protection for which it was designed. To leave 


sifiply from a wild notion that unilateral dis- 
armament would shame the Communists into 
peace would be asking for trouble. 

Yet fifty members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party accepted the unilateralist whip; and twenty 
more remain unaccounted for. Michael Foot 
claimed that the campaign for nuclear disarma- 
ment represents a ‘surge of democratic protesi’ 
against the present system of ‘dictator controls’ 
of nuclear weapons. This was an unfortunate 
choice of phrase: it recalls the last ‘surge of 
democratic protest’ of a similar nature—the 
Peace Ballot in the Thirties: That campaign had 
very much the same emotional roots as the 
present one; but it is permissible‘to doubt whether 
even Mr. Foot would ‘boast in retrospect that it 
was justified. Such limited success as it had—it 
frightened Mr. Baldwin—was nearly disastrous; 
and if it had been just that little bit more effec- 
tive in slowing up rearmament, there can be no 
doubt what form of ‘dictator controls’ Britain 
would have experienced in the Forties. 

But leaving aside the unilateralist speeches, the 
Commons Defence debate was sensible enough, 
if a little dull. There appears now to be relatively 
little difference between the aims of the three 
parties: all have been -moving towards the 
Liberal Party’s position. The Conservatives, ad- 
mittedly, cannot yet bring themselves to abandon 
their belief that Britain ought to have, and to 
continue to manufacture, nuclear weapons for 
her own use; but it is not outside probability, as 
it was-even three years ago, that they might be 
induced to accept some agreement to place them 
unreservedly at the disposal of the Western alli- 
ance, provided that some more effective political 
control than NATO possesses can be established 
over them. Control remains the real problem. 
Mr. Watkinson (echoing Sir Anthony Eden) com- 
plained that worrying about it is the equivalent 
of constantly taking NATO’s temperature in 
public; but if, as is obvious, no satisfactory agree- 
ment has been reached about what will; or even 
what should, be done in an emergency, then the 
public’s concern is clearly justified. 
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Boycott 


HERE need be no disappointment at the 

departure of the African nationalist leaders 
from the Lancaster House conference; they were 
not expected to stay the course. It was an achieve- 
ment getting them to England at all; had it not 
been for the lure of separate conferences on 
the individual States, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, the temptation to boycott a Federal 
conference would have been overwhelming. As 
it is, the African leaders’ appearance must be 
attributed more to a desire to accommodate the 
Colonial Secretary, whom they respect, and to 
keep up negotiating appearances, than to any 
disposition to give an inch to Federation. 

It is still not sufficiently realised here how long- 
standing and deep their hatred of federation is. 
In his Central African Emergency Clyde Sanger 
quotes Dr. Banda as saying some years ago, when 
he was working in Ghana: 

The British people have decided that they 
prefer to accept a lower standard of living and 
even annihilation by atomic bombs, rather than 
submit to the political slavery which would result 
from Russian occupation. I know that Federa- 
tion, as envisaged by Welensky, means political 
slavery for my people and we too will choose 
poverty and death rather than submit. i 

—and these words reflect the feeling which has 
animated African nationalism in Nyasaland for 
the past decade. The time is long past when there 
can be any agreement with Africans about a 
federal system for Central Africa; it could have 
been (and still might be, if madness prevails) 
imposed; but it cannot conceivably be negotiated. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that Dr. Banda by 
his antics has appeared to confirm the fears of 
the towards-another-Congo school. But Dr. 
Banda has always behaved in this way. As Mr. 
Sanger admirably brings out in his book (‘it is a 
mistake to see in Dr. Banda’s public show of 
arrogance and egotism evidence of megalomania’) 
he is a born play-actor, at once relishing and 
despising the plaudits of the mob. To suggest, 
as the Beaverbrook press has done, that he has 
masqueraded in the past as a saintly man is 
simply untrue: Kaunda, of Northern Rhodesia, 
yes, and to a lesser extent Nkomo of Southern 
Rhodesia; but Banda, never. Whether Banda will 
make a notable leader of his people remains to 
be seen; but one thing is certain, for better or 
worse, Nyasaland is now wedded to him, as 
Ghana was to Nkrumah; and it was the way 
that the British authorities treated him which 
made the match. 


Log or Stork 


HERE is a lesson to be learned for the Congo 

from Dr. Banda: to repudiate him on 
the grounds that he is not to be relied upon would 
be to fall into the same error that has been made 
over Patrice Lumumba. There could hardly be 
a less desirable African leader than Lumumba— 
even discounting what has been written about 
him in those papers who would have disparaged 
anybody in his position. But it simply is not 
possible for the West to dictate to Africans 
whether they should elect as their ruler King Log 
or King Stork; and in view of some of the rulers 
currently established in Western countries it is 
unwise to be too pompous about the need for 
good, sound men. As T. R. M. Creighton warned 
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in the Spectator a month ago, the attempts to set 
up the estimable but weak Kasavubu as the legiti- 
mate governing authority in the Congo were 
bound to delay a settlement there; they have 
also deeply offended African opinion in the rest 
of the continent, and given the Communists the 
opportunity to discredit the United Nations as an 
organisation and Mr. Hammarskjdéld as its chief 
executive. 

As things now stand, the dwindling UN forces 
have been placed in an impossible position. If 
they intervene to protect law and order they are 
accused of interfering in the internal affairs of 
the State; if they do not intervene, the conse- 
quences may be that people are massacred before 
their eyes. Precisely how the UN forces ‘can pre- 
vent themselves from being regarded as a band 
of mercenaries employed to shore up an unpopu- 
lar administration is not easy to determine; but 
that it must extricate itself is now obvious—quite 
apart from the fact that the effort to hold on in 
the Congo is bankrupting the organisation. 


Mr. Secretary of State 
B: his choice of Dean Rusk as Secretary 
of State, Mr. Kennedy has not only con- 
firmed what everybody already knew, that the 
President will from now on conduct his own 
foreign policy—that the days of Acheson and 
Dulles are over; he has also solved his Stevenson 
problem. Adlai Stevenson is too big a man to fit 
easily into the role of merely carrying out some- 
body else’s ideas; probably, too, the very dif- 
ferent temperaments of the two men would have 
made difficult the close working relationship 
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demanded of a President and a Secretary of State. 
It was therefore desirable that Mr. Stevenson 
should not be given the State Department. In the 
Ambassadorship to the United Nations he would 
have a freer hand, but Mr. Stevenson’s stature jg 
such that it would have been embarrassing to 
put any other politician over his head. Mr. 
Kennedy has well solved the difficulty by choos. 
ing a non-political figure as Secretary of State. 


As well as great ability, Mr. Rusk has the 
advantage of being unexposed. It used to be an 
advantage for Presidential candidates to be com- 
paratively obscure. If little was known about 
them, little could be held against them. This is 
no longer true of Presidential candidates; most 
of the Democratic possibles this year were 
Senators, who inevitably had to make stands and 
expose themselves on a great number of issues, 
But it seems now to be true of the Department 
of State. There was opposition to Mr. Steven- 
son’s appointment because some people thought 
his spee ies revealed him to be a potential 
appeaser; a rather similar objection was made to 
Chester Bowles; and Senator Fulbright’s vul- 
nerability on segregation, along with his brave 
and sensible speech on the Arab-Israeli question, 
made him anathema to the Negroes and the 
Jews, both of which groups voted overwhelm- 
ingly for Senator Kennedy last month. Apart, 
however, from a stand on China in 1950 and 
some cogent remarks about summitry last 
spring, Mr. Rusk is in the happy position of 
having said practically nothing for anyone to 
take hold of. A happy qualification for a man 
most likely to succeed. 


And Now—The Battle for France 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


RESIDENT DE GAULLE dominated Algeria and 

France as rarely before on the first day of 
his Algerian tour, plunging into a tumultuous and 
in part fanatically hostile crowd with his body- 
guard trailing behind him. The ‘ultra’ rioters in 
Algiers were barely news beside him, although 
they did injure 475 gendarmes and riot police in 
forty-eight hours. But on Sunday and Monday 
when the Moslem population came down into the 
streets of the capital carrying the banner of the 
FLN, the President and his doings suddenly be- 
came a secondary affair. 

When, if ever, had the Moslems of Algiers 
come down into the street to demonstrate? At 
any rate, not since the rebellion started on 
November 1, 1954, and certainly not often before 
that. Their only public appearances had been by 
invitation and under guard as on the occasion of 
the great fake fraternisation act of May, 1958. 
Now suddenly the sovereign people was advanc- 
ing and the European half of the town did not 
like it at all. In spite of the insane adjurations of 
Algiers Europeans to shoot, most of the French 
forces maintained an extraordinary calm and dis- 





CHRISTMAS, 1960 
Owing to the holiday period, the Spectator 
will be published a day early next week, 
i.e., on Thursday, December 22. 
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cipline, not only the gendarmes and the Republi- 
can Security Companies but ordinary conscript 
soldiers. It was the European civilians and appat+ 
ently some of the parachutists who lost their 
heads and fired. 

Militarily the strain on France’s troop reserves 
in Algeria that the European and then Moslem 
demonstrations have provoked is an extremely 
serious matter. The European troops have been 
reduced from over 400,000 to somewhere about 
250,000 and are assisted in the pacified areas by 
local Moslem levies. It is with some difficulty that 
a special body of fighting troops is maintained to 
clear the rebels from district after district, while 
tle bulk of the French forces are occupied with 
guarding and patrolling the areas from which big 
organised rebel groups have already been driven. 
With 26,000 soldiers brought into Algiers for the 
emergency, some country areas have been left 
dangerously undermanned. 

But whatever the military consequences of the 
Algiers Moslem demonstrations, their political 
ones have already been extraordinary. A magnifi- 
cent job of broadcast reporting was done on the 
night of Sunday before censorship intervened. 
Tipe achievements of the two commercial radios, 
Luxembourg and Europe No. 1, were outstand- 
ing, but the truth also camk through quite clearly 
on the State radio. The Moslem masses had had 
enough of ‘the endless impertinence of theif 
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European fellow-citizens. They, too, were going 
to demonstrate. They were determined to be free. 
If the Europeans were going to shout ‘French 
Algeria,’ they would not be content with Algerian 
Algeria. Up with Moslem Algeria and hoist the 
FLN flag! All this came flooding across the air 
into every corner of France as young French 
radio reporters, alone in potentially hostile 
crowds, interviewed demonstrator after demon- 
strator. French optimism, such as it is, has been 
sustained by the assurance that while 20 per cent. 
of the Moslems were fanatically FLN, as many 
were pro-French, while the rest longed for peace 
and waited to see who would be top dog. Sud- 
denly it looked as if there were no Moslems 
prepared to wait either in Algiers or Oran. 

The President had no choice but to continue on 
his tour for another two days, although it was 
not only the nonsense of ‘French Algeria’ that 
received shattering blows. Can the referendum be 
held in Algeria on January 8 and what, at all 
events, will be the effect of Sunday’s Moslem out- 
burst in Algiers on the voting in France itself? 
That vote was intended to advance the cause of 
peace in Algeria, but also to strengthen the 
President’s hold on France. But the President’s 
opponents on the Right are as interested in bring- 
ing him down as in keeping Algeria French. 

A prime objective of the Right has been all 
along to avoid the referendum that would com- 
mit France to the policy of self-determination. 
These demonstrations are much the best argu- 
ment for not holding the referendum and are 
therefore not considered on the Right as alto- 
gether a bad thing. There is indeed a strong 
suspicion that the Algiers ultras were trying to 
provoke something of the kind—-so as to furnish 
proof that the President’s policy would lead 
straight to Algerian independence. 

The Right-wing opposition that will be to the 
fore in France in the next few weeks is not likely 
to bear many of the external marks of Fascism, 
though that will no doubt be a strong if not the 
strongest element in it. It will manceuvre as the 
champion of a restored parliamentarism, and it 
will even have the support of some Socialists. 
The President will pay heavily for the isolation 
he has chosen. But he will fight. 


1960 
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Politics and Pipelines 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


Fa some time now the Italian State Com- 
pany ENI, led by the dynamic Enrico Mattei, 
has been engaged in a war with the American 
and Arabian oil interests; and the war is now 
spreading out of the Italian peninsula into the 
central and western European countries. A pipe- 
line to serve the Italian marketing company, 
AGIP, is planned which will cross the Brenner, 
run through Tyrol and Bavaria and end at a re- 
finery near Ingolstadt. This development repre- 
sents a simple sales rivalry with the older- 
established companies; the building of AGIP 
petrol stations started a year or so ago in Austria, 
and it is planned to build a total of 200 filling 
stations in the western provinces alone. Further 
ENI plans in Austria, however, represent a good 
deal more. If they succeed they will bring Soviet 
oil into a trade war with western oil interests. 
The economic ‘co-existence’ struggle which will 
decide the fate of Europe for many generations 
is about to enter a new phase. 

The Austrians have some oil of their own. 
Discovered in the early Thirties, the oilfields 
east of Vienna are in flat, rich agricultural land. 
It is an odd and rather charming sight to see the 
slow pecking of the oil pumps dotted everywhere 
like contemplative birds in the midst of sugar- 
beet fields or vineyards where the grapes are 
collected by pony-drawn vats on_ wheels. 
Austrian oil has a chequered history—of the 
annual production of crude oil, never very large, 
only a small portionhas so far belonged to the 
Austrians, the rest having been taken first by the 
Germans and then the Russians, who are still 
getting half a million tons a year in reparations, 
following ten years of complete confiscation of 
oil production. The oilfields produce about 1.5 
million tons a year when reparations are paid. 
They are expected to last about another genera- 
tion before being exhausted, and though deter- 
mined researches were begun as soon as the 
Russians left Austria, the prospect of any large 
new finds are not good. Normal Austrian con- 
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sumption of oil is now about 2.5 million tons a 
year and is expected to rise to double that by 
1970. So the domestic problem for the Austrians 
is how to fill the growing gap. 


The western-owned oil companies import their 
products into Austria, as everywhere else: But the 
Austrian State Oil Company (OMV) have re- 
cently, as part of a complete modernisation and 
rationalisation of the industry, built a new re- 
finery which can process almost the entire 
Austrian oil production; they are more interested 
in importing crude oil to refine themselves than 
ia buying petrol and diesel oil from abroad. The 
new refinery is equipped to deal with the 
sulphurous oils of Soviet Russia and Rumania; 
but there are serious political drawbacks to 
becoming even partly dependent on Eastern oil. 


On the face of it, the problem can easily be 
solved by the second of the ENI projects for the 
Austrian area. This is for another and very 
ambitious pipeline from the Venetian plain 
through the Julian Alps, up the Carinthian and 
Styrian valleys, through the Semmering hills and 
into the Vienna plain. A study group set up by 
the State banks and the OMV has begun discus- 
sions with ENI about this project—though these 
discussions are still in the first stages of dicker- 
ing and their outcome is by no means certain. 
In the meantime the Italian marketing company, 
AGIP, has opened large new offices in Vienna 
and engaged numbers of staff. They are also 
buying large plots of land on the outskirts of the 
city for high prices, and plans already exist for a 
big refinery and other lavish installations. 

It is clear that the Venice-Vienna pipeline 
would not be an economic proposition if it is 
simply meant to serve Austria—nor are new re- 
fineries needed here. But Vienna is only thirty 
miles from the Austro-Czech border; and at 
Bratislava one of the branches of the Comecon 
East-European pipeline network comes to an 
abrupt stop. It is not known whether ENI has 
plans to continue its proposed Austrian pipeline 
to Bratislava; perhaps it is of marginal import- 
ance since the Danube provides a cheap and 
direct alternative means of transport. But by a 
comparatively simple engineering installation 
pipelines can work in both directions. South-to- 
north the pipeline would be uneconomic. North- 
to-south it could be a very different proposition. 
Soviet oil could be pumped to the large refineries 
and subsidiary industries of northern Italy (they 
already import some Soviet oil by the Black Sea 
route), And from an AGIP refinery near Vienna 
the pipeline could be used to compete with the 
American-Arabian oil interests. By respectable, 
neutral Italo-Austrian means Soviet oil could 
undercut Middle East oil in central and western 
Europe. 


This, at least, is the common gossip here. And 
it is common knowledge, too, that Enrico Mattei 
is on friendly terms with the Russian Trading 
Commission officials. So friendly—a detail of 
significance to those who know how the Russians 
work—that his large new offices in Vienna are in 
a Russian-owned building. 
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Westminster Commentary 










Gunning for Gaitskell 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


On Monday night I awoke with 
a cry of horror; I was dreaming 
that Mr. Gaitskell had resigned. 
Or so, at least, I had been told 
in the dream, my informant add- 
ing for good measure that Dr. 
Edith Summerskill was dead. 
Further sleep was out of the 
question; I rose, made myself 
some tea, and sat shivering until 
dawn. Now readers with excep- 
tionally long memories will recall that when my 
late grandfather, Taper, had his famous dream 
that the Patronage Secretary had been assassi- 
nated by Captain Kerby, he went off to Switzer- 
land for six weeks to recover from the shock. 
But we of the younger generation are tougher; I 
went only to the House of Commons. And there, 
I am glad to say, I discovered that the Leader had 
not resigned, and was assured that Dr. Summer- 
skill was in the best of health. 

Still, I thought I might as well stay for the 
defence debate, and indeed for Question Time, 
a mere five minutes of which were sufficient to 
show conclusively that the place had not changed 
a bit since my last visit. There were some touch- 
ing combinations to be seen; Mr. Jenkins and 
Mr. Stonehouse sat side by side, not noticeably 
deep in friendly conversation, while on the other 
side of the gangway, looking as though he had 
been born there, sat Mr. Greenwood, his hair and 
collar as sleek and white (respectively, of course) 
as always, and inclining ever and anon to listen 
to Babs (very fetching in black), who sat beside 
him and was no doubt telling him who all those 
strange hairy men were. And there was Colonel 
Lipton to make our flesh creep with a supplemen- 
tary to a question about the price of newsprint 
(‘Doesn't the Minister realise that democracy is 
in danger . . .?’), and Mr. Nabarro to make us 
all fall about with admiration of his wit when he 
interjected ‘With you about it is.’ And there was 
Mr. Errol, plumper still, saying ‘Tt is very difficult 
to define a gambling machine, as such, for statisti- 
cal purposes’ (will Mr. Errol kindly explain to me 
what he imagines the meaning of the words ‘as 
such’ in that sentence to be, or alternatively 
promise me he wil not use them again?). And 
there was a Mr. McLeavy, who asked mcleave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the National Insur- 
ance Act and was sympathetically cheered from 
all sides of the House as he made his way to the 
Table with it—an incident which might be used 
as an example of the way in which the Mc- 
Leavys of this world quietly get on with some 
useful work while a lot of other fellows are 
talking nonsense about things like H-bombs. For 
something will in fact happen as a result of Mr. 
McLeavy’s ten minutes after Questions. But if 
anything whatever happens as a result of all six 
hours of the defence debate I will guarantee to eat 
Mr. Richard Crossman, unbuttered, for my 
Christmas lunch, more than which I cannot say. 

The chief technical interest of the debate was, 
of course, provided by the division at the end of 








it, with its indication of the number of Labour 
abstentions. There were so many motions, amend- 
ments and counter-amendments all over the 
Order Paper that it is not easy to distinguish what 
precisely it was in the official Labour motion that 
the abstainers objected to, but—as I am sure they 
would agree—it is by now hardly a matter of 
definition or of wording. Mr. Gaitskell’s motion 
regretted the failure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, among other things, ‘to put forward pro- 
posals ... for reducing undue reliance on 
nuclear weapons,’ and ‘to press for effective 
political control over the nuclear weapons of the 
West.’ Was it the fact that Mr. Gaitskell’s motion 
failed to condemn the nuclear weapons of the 
West entirely that stuck in rebel throats? Or was 
it the earlier phrase about ‘accepting the responsi- 
bilities involved in membership of the Western 
Alliance’? Such questions are absurd as soon as 
written; this was the rebels’ first opportunity since 
Scarborough to demonstrate in force, on the floor 
of the House of Commons and in a formal and 
‘official’ debate, their feeling that—in a striking 
but little-known phrase—‘Gaitskell Must Go.’ 
What is more, they were not going hugger- 
mugger to inter Mr. Gaitskell; with the driving 
force of Mr. Michael Foot (who cannot be 
accused of motives of ambition or rancour) 
now giving impetus to the rebel movement inside 
Parliament, and ‘the donkey’s kick’ (the phrase 
i» M. Mendés-France’s; he used it, in somewhat 
similar circumstances, of M. Bidault) being 
delivered by less single-mindedly courageous 
opponents of the official line outside (the Coven- 
try episode is a particularly choice one), the 
strategy is clearly to be from now on the public 
attack upon, and humiliation of, the Party’s 
leader, until he is forced to resign. 

I have asked before, and I shall ask again, what 
they think they will have achieved then. I am 
told that the tactics are now to drive a wedge 
between Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Brown, no doubt 
largely in the belief that division between the 
Leader and Deputy Leader must weaken the posi- 
tion of the leadership as a whole, but perhaps 
partly in the naive belief that Mr. Brown might 
be prevailed on to stifle his own views and lead 
a unilateralist party in the interests of unity— 
Mr. Wilson, as I assume must be generally 
realised, being permanently and irrevocably un- 
stomachable to the bulk of the Parliamentary 
Party. But this kind of fantasy only serves to 
underline the unreal quality of the whole busi- 
ness; for even assuming that Mr. Brown (or 
anybody else) were to attempt, after Mr. 
Gaitskell had gone, to lead the Labour Party on 
a platform that was a compromise between the 
unilateralist and miultilateralist positions, how 
many seats do they imagine they would have left 
after the next General Election? But for 
many of the rebels the dispatch of Mr. Gaitskell 
is an end in itself. A fine end for three-quarters 
of a century’s hard work. 

Still, the tactics have been chosen; and their 
application here was to abstain by sitting still, 
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in the Chamber, while the division was in pro- 
gress. 1 counted forty-nine of them, and of those 
unaccounted for there were doubtless another 
dozen or so who would have joined the demon. 
stration—an undeniably impressive sight in jts 
way—if they had been there. (But whichever way 
you juggle the figures, the total must still be well 
short of par for the course, which I take now to 
be the eighty-one votes Mr. Wilson collected ip 
the election for Leader. So things, even now, 
could be worse.) And when the figures were read, 
there was even a cry or two of ‘Resign,’ and busy 
comparison afterwards of Mr. Gaitskell’s position 
with that of Chamberlain after the Norway 
debate. Yet such extravagant stage business 
ignores one vital fact; Mr. Gaitskell is not staying 
where he is because he enjoys it (the man isn’t 
barmy, after all), but because he has an inescap- 
able duty to ‘fight, and fight, and fight again’ to 
save his party from being destroyed by the forces 
of those who wish it harm. 

The honest Left, and the honest unilateralists, 
must face the fact that they have now become 
almost inextricably entangled with the dishonest 
Left—with, that is, the Communists and fellow- 
travellers, who do not believe that unilateral 
nuclear disarmament, or a Labour Party com- 
mitted to it, will lessen international tension, as 
the ‘political’ unilateralists do, nor that the use 
of nuclear bombs or the threat of them is wrong, 
as the ‘moral’ unilateralists do. These people 
believe that a unilateralist Britain, and to a lesser 
extent a unilateralist Labour Party, will help to 
further the policies of the Soviet Union. It is 
agony for an observer who realises this to see 
Mr. Foot and Mr. Yates and Mr. Wigg and 
anything up to two score more sitting put on the ‘ 
same benches (and ostensibly for the same rea- 
sons) as—Wwhy the devil should I mince words? 
—those members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party who are active Communists. Can Mr, 
Gaitskeli—whatever his private feelings may be 
—be expected to resign at a time like this? It 
might be argued that those who have been de- 
ceived will come to learn, in bitterness, of their 
deception, as many a dead Czech Socialist could 
tell them is the custom. But Mr. Gaitskell would 
forfeit all claim to honour if he gave in now, and 
he knows it. 

So he sat with folded arms, and a patient smile, 
and went home, after the figures were read, with 
mixed feelings. And the feelings were mixed, I 
think, not only because the result of the vote 
was not, as I have suggested, quite as bad as it 
might have been, but also because on any objec- 
tive consideration the rebel faction had made a 
quite extraordinarily bad showing during the 
debate. They had made, to begin with, a quite 
extraordinarily /Jarge showing, but this was the 
fault of the Speaker, who called three unilateral- 
ists out of a total of five Labour back-benchers. 
But with all that space, and all the attention being 
accorded to them, one would have expected them 
to do rather better. Mr. Foot’s listless and wan- 
dering speech excited much comment, but for 
such a son of such a father the morning’s news 
must have taken a good deal of the light and 
energy out of life; if to share a loss is to lessen it, 
he may be assured that we are all of us the poorer 
for it. Less explicable was the silly ranting of Mr. 
Shinwell, and the surely quite inexcusable 
speciousness of Mr. Greenwood, the only one 
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of the three to make any kind of impact on the 
House. (Also—but on a different level—difficult 
to condone was Mr. Grimond’s repeated use of 
the phrase ‘I am bound to say.’ I did not single- 
handed stop Mr. Gaitskell using the phrase ‘If I 
may say so with the utmost possible respect’ just 
to have Mr. Grimond don the mantle.) 

Mr. Gaitskell was wise and right, in his 
winding-up speech, to ignore his own rebels and 
concentrate, in a speech which was particularly 
forceful, lucid, and fluent (we tend too easily to 
forget how good a speaker he is), on the Govern- 
ment. It was a most damaging attack on the Gov- 
ernment’s policy; the Left are always criticising 
him for not attacking the Tories, but no doubt 
they see no illogicality in criticising him on this 
occasion for not replying to his ‘own’ side. His 
attack on the Government was thrown into par- 
ticularly bold relief by Mr. Heath’s reply. Mr. 
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Heath’s was not quite as contemptible as many 
of Mr. Sandys’s winding-up speeches used to be, 
but at times he was very nearly as incoherent and 
rattled—as when, pressed to say how he could 
maintain that a 500-megaton missile fired 1,200 
miles into the Soviet Union was a tactical weapon, 
he replied that it depended on the target! 

All in all, then, the bloody ruin that had been 
so freely prophesied for Mr. Gaitskell before the 
debate did not come to pass. He himself must 
have raised his stature in the eyes even of his 
opponents; it is ironical that the farther he gets 
from being Prime Minister, the better Prime 
Minister he demonstrates that he would be. And 
the more threatened and lonely his position be- 
comes in his own party, the more outstanding in 
that party’s ranks he appears. Things could have 
been a great deal worse; the trouble is, they 
will be. 


North-West Frontier 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


p in the jet-stream over Asia Minor, the 

Muzak fades. The pilot of our flight 
announces that Baghdad is just below us 
on the right, and, in the nice jargon of the 
trade, ‘estimates’ Teheran in one hour thirty 
minutes. There, in the darkness, is Baghdad, 
again the Beautiful, a delicate filigree of gold 
crossed in great loops by a ribbon of velvet 
which one suddenly realises is the Tigris, and 
circling it the immensity of blackness that is 
the desert, pricked here and there by the small, 
solitary light of a caravan. I try to mobilise 
suitable thoughts and to shut out the stream 
of tonal decadence which insinuates itself softly, 
relentlessly into one’s ear through the whine of 
the jets. Muzak is the only thing wrong with 
PIA, an airline of admirable tact, friendliness 
and efficiency. I suppose the wretched stuff 
comes ready built in with the Boeings. Before 
dozing off I become doubly grateful not to be 
hearing any more music for a whole week. Then 
it is Karachi, and we are getting out into the 
hot night, the crescent moon of Islam lying on 
its back, and the old moon clearly in its arms, 
prickly as a, lichee. 


* 


West Pakistan, like all Middle East countries, 
seems at first deliberately composed of incon- 
gtuities—the enormous roadside advertisement, 
‘Surf Washes Whiter, Cleaner, Faster,’ momen- 
tarily obscured by a camel trudging with a load 
of hay through the night on its soft, spatulate 
pads; the carrion birds slowly wheeling outside 
the modern luxury hotel; the lawn-mower drawn 
by a water-buffalo in the Shalimar Gardens at 
Lahore; the neat-suited businessman prostrate 
on the grass by the airport entrance at the hour 
of prayer; the cricket ground laid out sprucely 
under the Badshahi Mosque; the Pathan frontier 
tribesman fingering his hand-made replica of a 
pre-war Lee-Enfield rifle against the background 
of a four-engined airliner. But behind these 
things lie the real conflicts and heart-searchings 
of a twentieth-century State founded on im- 
memorial Islamic principles, a poor, populous 
fation, 80 per cent. of whom are illiterate, 


grappling with land reclamation, industrialisa- 
tion, foreign exchange deficit, birth rate and the 
problems of communication between its two split 
halves across hundreds of miles of unsym- 
pathetic India, and fighting to modernise itself 
in time before the tide of Communism engulfs 
it in its course towards the warm waters of the 
Indian Ocean. 
* 

Korangi, the refugee settlement on the out- 
skirts of Karachi: in some ways it is the most 
enduring first impression of Pakistan. When all 
qualifications have been made—the fact that the 
drive out there takes us conveniently past some 
of the appallingly primitive makeshift hovels for 
refugees which still remain within the city, the 
disadvantages of living a few miles out of town 
on what is still featureless sandy plain, the in- 
evitable tales (some of them inevitably true) of 
families who did not want to be moved—Korangi 
is living evidence of the impact of a govern- 
ment that cares. Under the system which, after 
Partition, gave the country a decade of ‘politics’ 
(a rude word in Pakistan now), there was a 
glittering Ministry for Refugees occupied by an 
army of bureaucrats; and at the end of ten years 
the refugees were precisely where they were 
when they first arrived from India. The popular 
story is that General Azam Khan (now Gover- 
nor of East Pakistan), who was appointed 
Minister by Ayub Khan’s regime of Martial 
Law, abolished the Ministry after sacking most 
of the staff and resettling 15,000 families within 
six months. Korangi is of course a government 
showpiece; there is still a refugee problem in 
Pakistan. But it is impossible to visit the settle- 
ment without being excited and moved. We saw 
it towards evening, maybe a flattering time, with 
the sun slanting low across tne long parallel rows 
of flat whitewashed houses and the yellow 
baked earth (which must become a quagmire 
when it rains). I have never seen so many 
children materialise so quickly; each gap between 
the parallel rows of houses disgorged them 
in dozens, running shrilly towards our car. 
Birth control is a constant and so far largely 
unsuccessful preoccupation of the regime; but 
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one felt, with these children, that there was some 
point in their being alive. 

The ‘house’ which one family occupies is just 
a brick-walled courtyard enclosing a single small 
living-room, separate cubicles for washroom 
and lavatory and enough space in the yard 
to grow vegetables, lay bedding out at night if 
the family is big and perhaps later add on 
another room. There is a tap somewhere near, 
shared with other families. Small things for a 
human being to show for a single, unique 
existence in the world, but they represent the 
beginnings of hope, the possibility of life—a 
solid roof and a garden of one’s own and some 
privacy for the women in purdah. 

As we get back into the car, a hockey match 
is kicking up little puffs of dust across the 
stretched-out expanse of plain. Opposite, white 
buildings, half-constructed schools and markets, 
gleam against pale earth and egg-shell sky, now 
deepening into night; and high in the balm of 
the dusk air scarlet kites tug at the strings in 
their abstracted owners’ hands and are touched 
for a second by the sun as it slips over the rim 
of the world. It is certainly a pretty landscape, 
but also a landscape with meaning, and a future. 


* 


The Pakistanis seem people of profound 
natural courtesy. Even the rogues treat with you 
without servility, as equals, robed in a dignity 
that is above rebuff; they look you straight in 
the eye so transparently and with a gaze of such 
disarming candour—implying there is something 
preordained in this relationship, that each of 
you needs the other—that you almost feel your 
friendship obliges you to succumb. There is 
the benign, distinguished-looking rickshaw driver 
(the rickshaws are motorised now) who, while 
weaving his way with one hand through the 
manic Karachi traffic, produces with the other 
from the folds of his shirt a greasy piece of 
paper to prove the innate superiority of his rick- 
shaw to all other rickshaws in Karachi; before 
he waves it away I have time to read something 
about ‘engaging first gear.’ He smiles with a 
sad, fatherly air over my wilful refusal to accept 
his very liberal currency offer; I observe primly 
that the Government is trying to stamp out the 
black market, and the conversation lapses; but 
at intervals during every drive our silence is 
suddenly broken by his slightly reproachful in- 
cantation, murmured almost to himself, above 
the noise of the traffic: “You sterling, rupees, 
business wallah?’ Then there is the small boy 
who with charming frankness tries to sell me 
a newspaper for ten rupees (fifteen shillings), 
adding enigmatically, by way of extra induce- 
ment, ‘You fokee foker?’; or the snake-charmer 
who squats on the pavement outside the Metro- 
pole Hotel (playing to a bemused old cobra with 
dull, beady eyes), the noise of whose gourd-pipe, 
swaying and turning about two or three notes 
with a whining timbre which sounds from a dis- 
tance like a comb-and-paper, wakes me on my 
first morning in Karachi. I peep only for a 
moment out of my fourth-floor window, but he 
has seen me, and even at ihat distance his flash- 
ing smile and confident wave of the hand make 
it unthinkable that I should not throw a coin. 

With the courtesy goes, as far as I can see, 
a complete lack of any complex, a natural mag- 
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If you dig deep enough, you never know what you may find. It probably 
won’t be gold coins, but there’s certainly treasure of a kind for the 
taking—a wealth of hidden minerals, waiting for science to put them 
to work. Silicon, for instance. In one form or another—such as sand— 
it makes up more than half the earth’s crust, yet we’ve only just learned 
the true value of the element itself. Pin’s-head crystals of silicon, as 
















pure as man can make them, come from I.C.I.’s newly built plants to 
form the heart of transistors—the tiny devices that are replacing 
valves and making extra-slim radios and hearing-aids possible. I.C.I. 
silicones, made from silicon, go into polishes that give a quick easy 


shine, into waterproof dressings that keep shoes and coats and houses 
LI FE dry, into special rubbers and resins that stand up to extremes of heat or 
| Ss cold. Silicon is doing some surprising things—and it’s only one of many 
hidden treasures brought to light lately by scientific skill and made 
REWARDING available to all by I.C.I. enterprise. 
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panimity, about ‘the UK’—no resentment, no 
yestiges Of a cringing deference which loathes 
itself, no superiority- or inferiority-feelings. 
The attitude seems to be: the past is past, we are 
equals now; the British did many good things. 
| saw nothing in Pakistan more critical than a 
jaconic inscription in the old fort at Lahore: 
‘Sikh paintings revealed after removing British- 
period whitewash.’ The street-names have not 
been altered, and remain imperturbably British: 
Preedy Street, Victoria Road, Macleod Road. 
Hoardings recommend the purchase of National 
Savings Certificates; English is everywhere. This 
partly for the reason that, in a country with 
several languages and many dialects, but no 
common tongue in which all, or even all edu- 
cated people, are equally fluent, English is often 
the most efficient medium of communication, 
even between husband and wife. 


It would not now be practical to eradicate 
the British influence. But neither does there seem 
to be any desire to do so. It has gone deep in 
many places, and been assimilated. The Rawal- 
pindi Club, with its calm, spacious corridors, 
antlered heads and dark panelling, its billiards 
rooms and huge lofty suites in which one half 
expects to be woken in the middle of the night 
by echoes of ghostly regimental dinners, is now 
unselfeonsciously Pakistani. In the club at 
Peshawar the Masters of the Peshawar Hunt 
glare down from the pale-cream walls—robust, 
mustachioed proconsuls in the imperial heyday, 
becoming slightly wizened and apologetic as In- 
dependence nears—then, around 1947, an abrupt 
change of colour and a return to the full face 
and confident moustaches of-the Victorians. It is 
history in strip-cartoon form. 

Paradoxically, perhaps the best indirect tribute 
to British values is the present regime. Several 
of them, including Field-Marshal Ayub himself, 
were British-trained soldiers in the North-West 
Frontier Province. It is somewhat difficult to 
imagine the British army, in the event of a 
national emergency, taking over this country and 
Tunning it with the energy, decisiveness and 
powerful common sense of Ayub and his 
Cabinet. But one begins to wonder whether there 
may not after all be something in the old myth 
of an instinctive mutual respect and understand- 
ing binding the Englishman and the proud 
tribesman of the hills, when their historical con- 
frontation on the North-West Frontier has led 
to such a swift and impressive canalising of 


natural energy. 
* 


In a draper’s shop in the Kisechani Bazaar 
at Peshawar, over a cup of sweet green tea 
hospitably fetched by the proprietor from a café 
along the street, I sit amd converse in leisurely 
fashion with a handsome, aquiline young Pathan 
student with the sly, tough look of his race. 
lam just back from a drive to the Warsak Dam, 
twenty miles outside Peshawar, where the Kabul 
River breaks out of the mountains into the plain. 
The dam, built by Canadian engineers under the 
Colombo Plan, and financed half-and-half. by 
the Canadian and Pakistan Governments (Paki- 
Sian’s debt to Canada is to be repaid not in 
Scarce foreign exchange but in rupees, which 
will then be reinvested in some new develop- 
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ment project), is being opened early next year 
by Ayub, and visited soon after by the Queen. 
It is already supplying electricity in large 
quantities to West Pakistan. Shortly its water 
will be transforming great tracts of arid land 
by irrigation. Even a layman, experiencing the 
layman’s difficulty in knowing just how one is 
supposed to /ook at a dam, can appreciate that, 
in the dry, fierce air of the North-West Frontier. 
The Pathan student has seen the Warsak and 
is aware of its significance, but he is concerned 
at the moment to persuade me to send him an 
English revolver when I get home, since the 
weapons made in the local arms factories in the 
hills are not suitable, and he wants it to protect 
himself against a hostile family which is pur- 
suing an age-old vendetta over some land 
dispute. ‘ 

His family is one of those that have come 
down from the Pathan highlands to settle on 
the plain in the once-despised occupation of 
cultivators; but the old tribal habits linger on. 
Up in the valleys, Khyber, Malakand, Surat, 
behind’ the turreted mud walls of the tribal 
fortresses, the ancient way of life flourishes 
with remarkably feudal splendour, and every- 
where you see reminders that this is one of the 
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few regions on earth never subjugated by a 
conqueror. The Pakistan Government shows its 
military power discreetly in the area. The Pathan 
is wooed warily into the twentieth century by 
education and opportunities for economic ad- 
vancement; but he still hops on and off the trains 
that climb laboriously up to the Khyber, with- 
out being obliged to buy a ticket, and he is still 
allowed to shoot his enemy in the next-door 
family. Occasionally a serious tribal insurrection 
is quelled by the army without getting talked 
about in the press, but on the whole the Pathans 
are probably content with the present situation, 
and even quite eager to enter the modern world. 
The issue of a separate Pathan State, Pakh- 
tunistan, disingenuously kept alive in Kabul, cuts 
no ice. Economically, culturally, even politically 
their links are with the East, with the fertile 
plateau of what is now Pakistan and India; as 
are those of the Afghan tribesmen who still cross 
the Khyber every autumn, spurning passports, 
to winter below the mountains, as they have 
done for centuries, with their women dressed 
like gipsies, and their flocks of camels and sheep 
and goats shuffling up clouds of dust behind them 


across the plain. 
(To be concluded) 


The Path to Secession 


Sy Tt. R. M. 


HE future of Central Africa will be decided 

by the Northern Rhodesian constitutional 
talks. The African leaders’ walk-out from the 
Federal Review Conference, made inevitable by 
the pressure of anti-Federal feeling from home 
and the white-domination-centred views ex- 
pressed by the European representatives, ought 
not to have caused them to be even deferred. 
If threats of their abandonment were used to try 
to blackmail African delegates into returning to 
the Review Conference, it would be a_ gross 
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breach of faith. Agreement with Kenneth 
Kaunda and his United National Independence 
Party (UNIP) delegation offers Central Africa, 
instead of a lingering death by inanition amid 
violence and strife, a chance of a rapid creative 
development. Mr. Macleod, probably the most 
intelligent and enlightened Colonial Secretary in 
history, knows this; but he will need all his nerve, 
and all the support that sensible opinion can 
give him in Britain and in Africa, to get so 
radical a change accepted. 


‘This brainwashing, now—could you sell soap with it?” 
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For Weeks 


before Christmas, this column is usually full of 
appeals -to readers to give a year’s subscription 
to the Spectator, at half-price, to any of their 
friends and relatives who are not already regular 
readers of it. And the fact that we send a greet- 
ings card to the recipients, telling them the name 
ot their benefactor, is stressed. 


Other things are stressed, too, in these appeals. 
Readers are reminded of some of the names that 
appear regularly in the Spectator. Roy Jenkins, 
Bernard Levin, Mark Bonham Carter, Charles 
Fletcher-Cooke, Desmond Donnelly write regu- 
larly on politics. The arts are covered by a 
remarkable nap hand of young critics—Peter 
Forster on television, Isabel Quigly on films, 
Alan Brien on theatre, David Cairns on music, 
Clive Barnes on ballet. From abroad such shrewd 
commentators as Darsie Gillie (Paris), Sarah 
Gainham (Bonn), Richard Rovere (New York) 
and Michael Adams (all over the Middle East) 
regularly report. 

Nor is this all that readers are told in this 
space, They are taken by the ear and told that 
Patrick Campbell, the tallest lunatic currently 
out of captivity, is the funniest humorist now 
writing. They are taken by the arm and told 
that Katharine Whitehorn has made women’s 
journalism a new and more exciting thing. They 
are taken by the purse and told that Leslie 
Adrian is the most practical and well-informed 
adviser in existence on all matters that concern 
the consumer. 


And space is always reserved for a word about 
our book reviewers, who regularly include 
Kingsley Amis, Evelyn Waugh, Dan Jacobson, 
John Mortimer, Penelope Géilliatt, Ronald 
Bryden, William Golding, Donald Davie, Simon 
Raven, N. F. Simpson, John Wain and many 
others. Finally, there is always a mention of 
such names as Cyril Ray and Nicholas Daven- 
port, and of our illustrations and cartoons. 


But this year, all is changed. No appeals, no 
exhortations, no warnings that-you will be too 
late if you do not hurry. We realise how busy 
you are, and we will not waste your time with 
such stuff. Instead, we just print, below, the 
coupon which you should fill up and return with 
25s. (instead of 50s.) for each subscription. We 
will do the rest. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WCI. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ : s. d. 


Terre ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


1, Name 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 


Pat ccc iedkeescoratesesdbcuwssey Rescue 


2. Name a 
rt Pe een ery ee 


SCHECHTER EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE seeeeesse 


PLEASE DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO RENEW 
CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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UNIP’s sober, moderate, indeed inevitable, 
proposals are for universal suffrage electing 
forty-four Africans and eleven Europeans as 
members by the same roll, with two Asian- and 
one Eurafrican-nominated members; a Cabinet 
of twelve Ministers, with the key posts of 
Attorney-General, Minister of Mines and 
Finance Minister allotted to British civil servants 
ex officio, the other Ministers to be members of 
the majority party in the House, which would 
certainly be UNIP; the Governor, appointed by 
the Crown, to be chairman of the Cabinet, to 
control the armed forces and, most significantly, 
to keep the right of veto over all legislation and 
government action: He will delegate executive 
power to the .cader of government business— 
within these restrictions, virtual Prime Minister 
(who would certainly be the stable, straight- 
forward, high-principled but adamantly resolute 
Kenneth Kaunda). 

This is almost exactly the system that has 
succeeded so brilliantly in Tanganyika; a better 
guarantee against a Congo situation, if there 
were any danger of one in Northern Rhodesia. 
and of the inviolability of European minority 
rights is impossible to imagine. It is an inevitable 
reform, but will be hotly resisted by Federal 
Europeans, in particular the 60,000 white miners 
on the Copperbelt, half of whom are Afrikaners. 
The imponderable question is whether, when 
it is introduced, they will engineer a putsch 
against it—and whether Sir Roy Welensky, 
seeing his leadership of Federation vanishing, 
might place himself at their head. It could not 
succeed, but we should do well to be prepared 
for the remote eventuality—a lesser risk than 
that of years of smouldering African discontent 
against an unjust and unpopular system. 

Acceptance of the UNIP plan will almost cer- 
tainly result in Southern Rhodesia’s secession 
from Federation. No tears need be shed; her 
presence there can only hold back the develop- 
ment of true inter-racialism in the Northern 
territories. It will also bring about the collapse 
of the present Federal Government at Welensky 
level. The way will then be open to a working 
association between the African States of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, with full 
respect for European minorities. They might 
in time link up with a larger and exciting com- 
plex of States from the Zambesi to the Sudanese 
border. Meanwhile, I have the authority of Mr. 
Kaunda and his party treasurer,,Mr. Simon 
Kapwepwe, for saying publicly that Northern 
Rhodesia would wish to offer Nyasaland the 
strongest economic aid from her copper 
revenues; the fear of Nyasaland’s becoming a 
‘rural slum’ without the present Federation can 
be safely and thoroughly dismissed. 

Should a reformed Southern Rhodesia later 
wish to rejoin the African Federation, there need 
be no obstacle, but for the present she can only 
disentangle her complex racial problems. in iso- 
lation. If Sir Edgar Whitehead has been pre- 
pared to learn anything from his stay in England 
and his weekend at Chequers, it can only be 
that, given any real co-operation from Euro- 
peans, Mr. Joshua Nkomo is the man for the 
job. His stature has grown with the difficulty 
of his situation; he is as sensible and realistic a 
man as you could hope to meet at Lancaster 
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House, and he has no illusions (which could not 
be said of most of the European leaders present), 
He recognises that he faces five or ten lacerating 
years ‘educating these Europeans for inter. 
racialism.’ He is utterly determined to give no 
ground in his demand that Southern Rhodesia 
shall be ruled by the majority of her population, 
(It is a measure of how fast things have moved 
in Central Africa that when I first met him 
five years ago in Salisbury it was inconceivable 
that any African should ask anything of the 
sort.) He will not allow himself, his friends or 
the world to forget that his colleagues Robert 
Chikerema and George Nyandoro and many 
others are still in prison while he is negotiating 
in London. But he still hopes to show the Euro. 
peans that he can give them as well as Africans 
the only true freedom—freedom from fear, 
which is more than Sir Edgar, with the Pre. 
ventive Detention Act, the Vagrancy Act, the 
Law and Order (Maintenance) Act, etc., at his 
back, can hope to do. 

None of the African leaders has the slightest 
thought of driving out or victimising the Euro- 
peans. Their intense belief that Christian prin- 
ciples should rule political questions is something 
from which the West might learn, and their 
ruthless application of principle to situations of 
privilege is reminiscent of a healthier age of 
religion. Their patient tolerance, even in their 
present ambivalent situation, where they speak 
from strength in London today but may go 
home to face prison at home tomorrow, is im- 
posing. (Mr. Nkomo, looking at a photograph 
of Sir Edgar Whitehead, with whom he spent 
last weekend at Chequers, said reflectively, “Yes, 
I wonder if he'll put me in gaol.’) They realise 
that creative, harmonious relations between the 
races can only be brought about by removing 
the rule of Europeans by force and guaranteeing 
their rights by consent. 


It is nonsense to say that abandoning the 
present form of Federation means ending an 
inter-racial experiment. It never was one, because 
it. was always based on force. The experiment 
can only begin when a Federation imposed by 
Europeans against the will of Africans ends and 
respect replaces compulsion as the keynote of 
political life. This could produce, in all three 
territories, an enormously hopeful situation. It 
is equally nonsense to say that African oppo- 
sition to Federation is based on intimidation. 
Opposition to Federation produced Malawi in 
Nyasaland and UNIP in Northern Rhodesia, not 
vice versa. Unquestionably, followers of these 
movements, and of the National Democratic 
Party in Southern Rhodesia, have sometimes used 
violent and forceful methods-without the support 
of their leaders against Africans whom they re- 
garded, often rightly, as stooges or dupes of 
the Europeans. The Europeans have given them 
a tragically good example by resorting to the 
harshest forms of intimidatory legislation for 
the past seven years to keep legitimate African 
movements in check. Such African intimidation 
as exists (and how much intimidation was prac- 
tised by the French resistance or the Irish 
nationalists against their enemies?) is evidence 
of the pathological but justified African fear of 
a continuance of Federation and emphasises the 
case for ending it. - 
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SOUTH TYROL 


§m,—Your article on South Tyrol, generally a fair 
piece of reporting, contains one or two flaws to 
which I should like to call your attention. 

First, a comment of a general nature: ‘integra- 
tion,’ used in your concluding sentence, is, of course, 
aterm that has many meanings. If in your -phrase 
it is to mean the existence of a contented minority, 
secure in its rights, within the Italian State, we 
Austrians are all for it. If it were to mean the 
absorption of the Austrian minority by the over- 
whelming Italian majority, it would have to be 
pointed out that the principal object of the 1946 
de Gasperi-Gruber Agreement and of all our efforts 
since, has been to protect the ethnic character of 
the South Tyroleans. This principle has also beer 
recognised by the resolution unanimously adopted 
by the United Nations General Assembly. 

As to the remarks made about myself, it just is 
not so that I chose to bring the South Tyrol issue 
before the United Nations ‘as a piece of election 
Politics.’ In fact, this step was carried out as a 
result of a carefully weighed decision of the entire 
Austrian Government, backed by all three parties 
fepresented in Parliament. During the current par- 
liamentary debate on foreign affairs, spokesmen of 
the three parties again expressed the wish that the 
South Tyrol problem must never become an object 
of domestic controversy.—Yours faithfully, 

BRUNO KREISKY 
Der Bundesminister fiir Auswartige 
Angelegenheiten 

Vienna 


* 


Sir,—Your comment on the conflict between Austria 
and Italy over the treatment of the German-speaking 
minority in the Alto Adige views the problem in its 
Proper perspective. Like any minority group the 
South Tyroleans are entitled to a fair deal and to be 


protected against discrimination, One wonders, how-'’ 


ever, whether Austria has the moral right to take up- 
their case and to pose as a defender of human rights 
and dignity as long as she fails to honour her obliga- 
tion to recompense the surviving victims of Nazi 
Persecution in and from Austria for their sufferings 
and losses, 

Fifteen years have passed since Austria’s liberation 
by the Allied Powers which accorded her full 
sovereignty by the State Treaty concluded in 1955. 
he victims of Nazi persecution have also become 
Victims of Austria’s unwillingness to liveup to: 
indemnification measures:—Yours faithfully, 

F. L. BRASSLOFE 


55 New Cavendish Street, W1 


1960 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH NAUGHTY 
CHILDREN? 


Sir,—May I suggest to the psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, magistrates, committeemen and others who 
continually deplore the misdeeds of ‘modern’ child- 
ren and young men and women that these are largely 
but a reflection of the behaviour of the grown-ups. 
When a nation is riddled with crime and violence, 
sustains a Government which has little or no sense 
of values and is ready- with Big Business to destroy 
any beauty or amenity -which may interfere with 
profit and where every Sunday millions of news- 
papers are sold which specialise in pornography, 
perversities and the unhappy failure of marriages, 
it can only be expected that many of our boys and 
girls will follow suit. The remedy is plain though 
not so easy; which is that the grown-ups mend their 
manners and learn how to live rationally and 
decently.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. EWING 
Portway, Wells 


* 


Sir,—As a parent, I welcome the stress laid by Mr. 
Emms, from the teacher’s point of view, on the value 
of good parent-teacher relationships in the school. 

If these good relationships do not exist, it is not 
always the fault of the parent; at times the relation- 
ship can be neither good nor bad—simply non- 
existent; and the parent gets the feeling, on making 
tentative approaches, that the school is doing very 
nicely, thank you, and would you mind keeping on 
your side of the fence? 

Would Mr. Emms care to indicate: 

(1) How many hours a year does a student at 
his college devote to the study of parent-teacher re- 
lationships as an individual subject? 

(2) How many times a year, as a minimum, should 
parents be expressly invited to the school to meet 
and talk with their child’s teachers?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

ALASTAIR ROSS 
7 Woodberry Way, Finchley, N12 


LITERATURE INTO LIFE 

Sirn,—May I protest against the delusions of 
grandeur in Donald Davie’s Literature into Life 
article? I hope there are not many students of 
literature who believe that their function includes 
sociology and half a dozen other disciplines as 
well. I fear there may be. If we study street ballads 
‘to learn the quality of the life led by the English 
populace that produced them’ we are not studying 
literature at all, we are using literary evidence for 
a quite different purpose. And to use only literary 
evidence for this is ludicrous. When we rely on 
the arts alone to tell us about a vanished society 
we get pictures like that of the Greeks as a people 
who dressed (if at all) permanently in white marble, 
had no pupils to their eyes and lived a political 
life fairly represented by the speeches in Thucydides. 
When literary critics start talking sociology they 
generally talk nonsense, They produce theories of 
the ‘folk’ spontaneously generating poetry; or fairy- 
tales about the organic society and that inevitable 
old wheelwright’s shop; or they discover a disso- 
ciation of sensibility, a second fall of man, variously 
situated in every century from the twelfth to the 
nineteenth. 

Literature is fiction. The fictions a society pro- 
duces can tell us something about the society that 
produces them; they are part of the evidence a 
sociologist may use; but only a part. While we are 
studying literature the part is the whole. The par- 
ticular imaginative presentation before us is a reality 
on its own, quite apart from any other reality it 
may point to. 

Literature is indeed about everything, from 
whaling to love affairs. This does not mean that 
the literary critic must set up as an expert on. blubber 
or sexual psychology. Of course some literary critics 
have also done admirable skirmishing on the fron- 
tiers between literature and society—Matthew 


‘ Arnold and Lionel Trilling, for example. This does 


not turn them into’ sociologists. I thought that 
Socrates, had settled this point some time ago in 
the Jon. 
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And for heaven's sake, why ‘English’? Why must 
it be always the teachers of ‘English’ who appear 
in this preposterous Poo-Bah role? Is there no 
literature written in French or Italian or Greek or 
Russian? It used to be the classicists who claimed 
to be the unique repository of the sum of human 
wisdom; now, with less justification, it is the denizens 
of the ‘Schools of English.’ This is why they are 
busy turning out so many presumptuous half-edu- 
cated prigs. It is enough to make one wish, with 
the old fogeys of the beginning of the century, 
that the ghastly subject had never found its way into 
the universities at all—yYours faithfully, 

GRAHAM HOUGH 
The White Cottage, Grantchester, Cambridge 


* 


Sir,—Dr. Davie told your readers about certain 
‘misconceptions’ betrayed by a number of the Cam- 
bridge ‘undergraduate magazine Delta’ and he set 
forth certain ‘truisms’ which ‘the student writers 
never considered.’ The great majority of the 
Spectator’s readers will, naturally, not have read 
‘the undergraduate magazine, and all of them will 
not have seen even the discussion of it in the TLS 
and Listener, which didn’t in any case include any 
full report of what the writers in Delta had written. 
Yet Dr. Davie told them nothing at all of what 
the articles in Delta were about and what points 
they were trying to argue, or of quite how Dr. Davie 
thought the ‘misconceptions’ showed themselves 
there. The only further ‘information’ he gave your 
readers was the fairly plain suggestion that the 
writers in Delta were among ‘our less intelligent 
students.’ When Dr. Davie suggested that these 
students’ ‘misconceptions’ had been encouraged by 
certain weaknesses inherent in the study of English, 
how many of your readers can have gathered that 
the main article in that Delta concerned serious 
weaknesses that the writers thought they saw not 
in the idea of the study of English, but in the 
practice of the study by the particular body of 
lecturers and examiners of whom Dr, Davie himself 
is one? When that number of the magazine came 
out, Dr. Davie resigned his position as senior 
treasurer of Delta, and in Cambridge we were half 
expecting that he would, very properly, want to 
explain in public his reasons for disliking what 
the magazine had become. But this was surely not 
the way to do it? 

Your readers may be interested to learn that the 
writers of that main article in Delta criticised the 
tone of certain published remarks by a senior don 
—Professor C. S. Lewis—on the subject of Cam- 
bridge English undergraduates as being ‘distasteful 
in its arrogance, distasteful in its authoritarian self- 
righteousness, distasteful finally in the contempt for 
the undergraduate that it suggests,’ and that they 
asked to what extent this spirit was shared by other 
dons in the Cambridge English Faculty. 

For the argument of Dr. Davie’s whole article, 
A certain wrong moral and emotional interfere: 
by the teacher with his pupils’ lives is alway: € 
danger (and not only in the teaching of English @ 
a university); and, also, the missionary spirit 
teachers of humanities subjects is, like that of priems 
or of politicians, always liable to become a heady 
thing. We may well feel—what Dr. Davie put in 
a previous letter to the Spectator—some doubt about 
@ticies by Mr. David Holbrook recently published 
in the Spectator, the Guardian and the Cambridge 
Review (though not in Delta). But Dr. Davie shou! 
frankly have taken on Socrates and Plato—and 
frankly have taken on Dr. Leavis—if he wanted to 
make a general case against teachers in the 
humanities who might’ be described (by their 
enemies) as regarding themselves as ‘sages at liberty 
(no, in duty bound—for to this way of thinking 
presumption masquerades as “responsibility”) to 
lay down the law on all aspects of social and per- 
sonal life’ and who are muddled and impertinent 
enough to suppose that their teaching of their pupils 
is in effect a ‘teaching them how to live.’ What 
serious function can a humanities study have if it 
is not ultimately the study of ‘how to live’?—Yours 
faithfully, 

3. M. NEWTON 


10 Hinton Avenue, Cambridge 
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Manufactured by Pye, the outstanding 
AME series of low-power reactors and 
related equipment will be available to 
Universities, Hospitals and Research 
Centres throughout the U.K. and Eire. 

The result of an agreement between 
the American Machine and Foundry 
Company, and Pye Limitedof Cambridge, 
this means a new extension of Pye’s well 
known activities in the education and 
research fields. 

The reactors will be backed by both the 
specialised know-how and experience of 
AMF, and all the technical knowledge 
and manufacturing skills of the Pye 
organisation. In addition, important com- 
plementary equipment is available from 
Pye, including remote control facilities, 
closed circuit television, electronic devices 
and scientific instruments. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY 
Sir,—The subject of capital punishment is an im- 
ortant one in its own right; but more than that the 
attention it receives is an index of what value society 
puts on the life and problems of the individual. We 
are dangerously used now to the facts of mass racial 
extermination, and accept it as commonplace that 
6,000 people a year should be killed on our roads. 
The important unit is less and less the individual or 
the family. More and more, it is the income bracket, 
the group susceptibility to advertising, the herd in- 
difference to the problems and sufferings of others. 
That is why your preoccupation with capital pun- 
ishment (and at a very superficial glance, the lives 
of a mere handful of people) is so timely and com- 
mendable. I would associate myself with Lady 
Wootton’s declaration, save in one respect—many of 
the officials at executions are most unwilling ‘as part 
of their official duties, to watch its [the gallows] 
correct operation on a living body.’ Those in the 
Prison Service cannot speak out publicly for them- 
selves, but many of them are nauseated and dis- 
gusted by the death penalty. Yet they are mostly 
people who feel deeply for people in trouble—they 
wouldn’t be there otherwise.—Yours faithfully, 
T. W. MEADE 
The Old House, Hauxton, Cambridge 
* 
Sir,—Will anyone who wishes to help the new full- 
scale effort by the National Campaign for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment, and can spare a 
little time occasionally, please write to me at the 
address below? Donations, big and small, are also 
urgently requested: they should be sent to the 
Treasurer.—Y ours faithfully, 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
M4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, WC2 
* 
Sir—I trust that anyone who troubled to read my 
letter on the death penalty realised that my hand- 
writing had betrayed your compositor into an 


absurdity. 
What I tried to write was: ‘It would [not will] 
be a great convenience ...’ and: ‘There are few 


of us who would [not will] not benefit from a fort- 
night’s “concentration” ending on the gallows.’-— 
Yours faithfully, 
EVELYN WAUGH 
10 Buckingham Street, WC2 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Michael Mayne tells us that, ‘The New 
Testament speaks only of redemption and forgive- 
ness.’ | wonder whether his New Testament is the 
same as mine? Is it possible that he possesses an 
expurgated edition? Yours faithfully, 

G. C. POTTS 
12a Sir Harry’s Road, Birmingham 15 


CYMRU AM TV 

Sir,—Two successive issues of the Spectator have now 
been marred with pieces by Peter Forster as vague 
and uninformed as they have been insulting to Wales, 
Generally speaking, we Welsh have a richer sense of 
humour than our English neighbours, and we look 
with tolerance at the efforts of people like Mr. 
Forster to be clever and funny. We are even prepared 
to laugh at ourselves (for we find us quite comical); 
but we must draw the line at a prolonged and rather 
effortful sneer. 

As far as they emerge, the points Mr. Forster seems 
to be trying to make are (1) that the English audience 
should not be subjected to forty-five minutes in 
Welsh at what he thinks are peak viewing hours and 
(2) that TV needs galvanisation, expansion, impetus. 
Incidentally he wonders why the Welsh language 
programmes should be in a special category which 
is not affected by the Postmaster-General’s rationing 
of TV transmitting time. 

Indeed, these are reasonable posers, and a 
responsible critic might have been expected to treat 
them reasonably and find the answers. Mr. Forster 
could no doubt produce one for point 2; but on point 
1 he is clearly baffled. If he examined the Welsh TV 
Set-up more closely he would find that coverage of 
the Principality is effected principally by four trans- 
mitters, each of which is shared with an English 
fegion. Thus to put out any programme for home 


consumption, the BBC or TWW in Cardiff, for 
instance, has to decide when it can be squeezed in 
without causing too much offence to viewers in the 
West country. 

The situation as it is-admits of no modification or 
adaptation, which is why we in Wales have been 
told for years that, unlike the Scots and the Irish, 
we cannot have an independent TV service. What 
curious individual failed to appreciate that Wales 
would not always be prepared to share its masts with 
the West and North of England we do not know; but 
someone at the top may have a guilty conscience, 
which explains why the BBC is allowed to broadcast 
forty-five minutes Welsh material on Sundays which 
is beamed to London for the benefit of the 250,000 
London-Welsh, not for Mr. Forster. 

Mr. Forster would have done Wales (and. the 
Pilkington Committee) a service had he searched all 
this out and reported it fairly, instead of laboriously 
filling his copy with sentences which he did not 
understand, and even hauling in the old Dylan gag. 
Why don’t you Fforeggub, Mr. Forster?—Yours 
faithfully, DAVID PARRY-JONES 
12 Ninian Road, Cardiff 


LIBRARIES AND AUTHORS’ ROYALTIES 
Sir,— Mr. Peter Turley writes in evident ignorance 
both of the Libraries (Public Lending Right) Bill 
and of the Copyright Act, 1956. The Bill deals 
with public—not, of ‘course, private—lending. No 
one would be so silly as to suggest that because 
Mr. Turley and his wife have, as he says, nine times 
lent their copy of The Catcher in the Rye to friends 
they should pay Messrs. Hamish Hamilton nine- 
pence. The distinction between public and private 
use is quite clear and already exists with music 
and drama. Anyone can buy a piece of sheet music 
or a gramophone record and play it at home to 
family and friends, but they cannot play it in 
public without permission and payment. 

Mr. Turley’s notion that ‘what happens to these 
[public library] books after people have bought 
them is really none of the publishers’ business’ is 
absurd. As things are, the Copyright Act restricts 
what anyone can do with a book after buying it 
‘outright.’ Mr. Turley may have read The Catcher 
in the Rye aloud to his wife at home, but he had 
better realise that he cannot read it in public without 
permission and payment. So pubiishers (as agents 
for the copyright owners) do already in certain ways 
specified in the Act ‘tax people for using their own 
books.’ 

That ‘the libraries act as a showcase for books’ 
is irrelevant. It is extraordinary how often the 
hoary argument is trotted out that publicity con- 
stitutes payment. It is not many years since the 
BBC coniended that no fees ought to be expected 
by the givers of broadcast talks! The BBC was 
forced out of this evasion and it is now a common- 
place that a fee is paid for every talk—and a 
further fee every time the talk is repeated. If 
publicity were really a substitute for payment, the 
Prime Minister ought to pay the Treasury at least 
£50,000 a year instead of receiving a salary of 
£10,000.— Yours faithfully, 

J. ALAN WHITE 
Vice-Chairman 


Authors and Publishers Lending Right Association 


84 Drayton Gardens, SW10 


WHITEWASH? 

Sir,—What on earth has come over Miss Quigly? 
‘Doesn't anyone still feel,’ she wrote last week, re- 
viewing the naval war film Under Ten Flags, ‘that 
those who fought for Hitler . . . were responsible 
for what he did and couldn't (except in the hollowest 
sense) be human beings at all?’ (my italics), To find 
this sort of anti-racial rubbish in, of all places, the 
Spectator, is stupefying. The short answer to the 
question is no, people don’t feel this and thank God 
they don’t, and why in heaven should Miss Quigly 
want them to? 

Rather more serious are Miss Quigly’s accusa- 
tions against Captain (now Admiral) Rogge, the 
central character of the film in question. Miss Quigly 
describes him as a ‘Nazi captain’ who ‘made his 
efficient contribution to keeping the gas-chambers 
filled. My own information about Admiral Rogge 
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is that he was never a member of the Nazi Party 
at all: indeed there is some evidence that at the 
beginning of the war his religious beliefs brought 
him into conflict with the Nazi Gauleiter of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Between March, 1940, and 
November, 1941, he commanded the raider Atlantis 
on a cruise in the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. The Atlantis sank twenty ships, the crews 
of which were taken on board her or one of her 
prizes and treated in a humane manner. On return 
to Germany Captain Rogge was engaged in the 
training of naval officers, and I understand that 
immediately after the war he was employed by 
the British Occupation Authorities as Administrative 
Head of a county. 

In view of all this I hope that Miss Quigly will 
give rather more precise information as to Admiral 
Rogge’s contribution towards keeping the gas- 
chambers filled.—Yours faithfully, 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
Piers Place, Old Amersham, Bucks 


THE SUNDAYS AND SATURDAY 
Sir,—Mr. Anthony M. Perry’s solution for the news- 
paper crisis—the abandonment of Saturday by the 
dailies to the Sundays—is admirable if it is agreed 
by daily newspaper publishers that Saturday has 
died on us. Examining this situation in the Scotsman 
three years ago, we came to the conclusion that a 
more profitable remedy would be for us to move 
into the Sunday paper area rather than to invite 
them to move into ours. We set out to produce a 
urday Scotsman which, in the context of a daily 
mae would give also the literary and leisure con- 
tents and the news and political summaries of the 
quality Sundays, and twenty-four hours earlier, 
Lately this has become a separate weekend section. 
Our resourceful advertising staff has won developing 
revenue support, and determined selling and pub- 
licity have earned a circulation substantially greater 
than our daily average for a paper which is the 
biggest in size produced in Britain on Saturday. 

Newspaper men must refuse to accept that nobody 
has time to read news or advertisements on Satur- 
days. As Mr. Perry points out, the weekend starts 
on Saturday, and Saturday becomes more and 
more a day of leisure, including (unlike Sunday) 
shopping. 

Perhaps an editor may be permitted to suggest 
that one of the most grievous burdens carried by 
the newspapers today is the abject dependence upon 
the ‘cost per thousand’ formula dear to some ad- 
vertising experts who may have no other ingenuity 
to offer their clients. It is a crude sort of pseudo- 
actuarial device which hands over far too great 
a share of the available advertising revenue to the 
large and tawdry battalions, and takes far too littiec 
account of personality, penetration and authority. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ALASTAIR M. DUNNETT 
Editor 
The Scotsman, Edinburgh 


BRYAN BAILEY MEMORIAL FUND 
Sir,—In March of this year Bryan Bailey, the Director 
of the Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, was killed on the 
M1. He was on his way to the Theatre Royal, Strat- 
ford, E, for his production of Never Had It So Good. 
At the same time the third play of Arnold Wesker’s 
trilogy was in rehearsal: at Coventry. Bryan Bailey 
died at the age of thirty-eight just as he was coming 
into his power. There is no one who would not say 
with sincerity that his death was a sad loss to the 
English theatre. Before going to the Belgrade he had 
been General Manager and Secretary of the Guild- 
ford Repertory Theatre and his ambition for that 
town was to see a new and vigorous theatre on the 
riverside site so generously granted by the Guildford 
Council. In the new theatre it is intended that there 
should be a fitting memorial to Bryan Bailey, 
arranged by The New Drama Group of which he 
was a founder member and Secretary, and I am sure 
that there are very many who will wish to contribute, 
Donations should be sent to: Bryan Bailey Memorial 
Fund, New Drama Group Ltd., 14a Canonbury 
Square, London, N1.—Yours faithfully, 

JACK RODNEY 
The New Drama Group Ltd., 

14a Canonbury Square, N1 
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ai I G From the oil fields of Lake Maracaibo, a network of electronically operated pipelines 
converges on Puerto Miranda bringing Shell crude oil for storage and shipment. 
N a WI Puerto Miranda has space for storing 4m. barrels of oil. It can handle 400,000 barrels 
a day, and its basic design enables this figure to be substantially increased 

oO : ® Fe oO Fe T if need be. Its wharves can accommodate tankers of up to 65,000 tons. In every way 

Puerto Miranda is a marvel of efficiency and economy. 

The planning and the execution of the project brought together many men, of many 

professions, in the worid wide Shell organisation: engineers, surveyors, marine 

superintendents (responsible for the loading and unloading of the tankers), 

hydrographic experts, lawyers and accountants. 

Men who make their careers with Shell have the opportunity of contributing to 

great undertakings in interesting places. 
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Theatre 


—_——— 


Raw Materials 


By ALAN BRIEN 


On The Wall. (Royal 
Court, Sunday.) The 
Tinker. (Comedy.) 

‘I WANT to break away 

from naturalism and 

slice-of-life plays,’ writes 

Peter Hall in the Daily 

Telegraph, urging a 

broader, more epic, more 

Shakespearian use of the 

stage. ‘Why do dramatists 

throw away their greatest 
weapon against the cosy 
naturalism of television and the cinema—the 
imaginative scope of the theatre? It is a game of 
make-believe. . . . Why explain why an actor 
comes on the stage? Why waste the time? Forget 
the cocktails and dinner parties at which protag- 
orists conveniently meet. “Enter two gentlemen,” 

says Shakespeare and the play is under way... . 

For the first time in years, English dramatists are 

writing about contemporary themes. But un- 

fortunately their mew thoughts are often 
expressed with outworn techniques.’ 

This manifesto may seem to ring rather 
rhetorically in the mouth of a director of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre which is notor- 
iously addicted to smothering Shakespeare’s 
language under layers of bizarre costumery, 
peripatetic scenery, acrobatic extras, incongruous 
accents and perverse casting. But Mr. Hall’s 
criticisms are given a topical edge by On The 
Wall and The Tinker—two plays which re- 
produce the surface of life with the fidelity 
of a plaster cast and so turn out copies rather 
than originals. On The Wall boils into one 
day, and just over one and a half hours of play- 
ing time, what can easily be imagined to be a 
carefully and closely observed series of incidents 
involving half a dozen labourers repairing an 
East Coast sea wall after the floods. I am far 
from thinking that such imaginative reportage 
is easy enough for anyone with a quick ear and 
a sharp eye. The author, Henry Chapman, knows 
just how such men gossip and argue and com- 
plain and joke in the slow somnambulation of 
manual work. And his various theatrical excite- 
ments—the melodramatic flurry of discovering a 
theft, violence when the puzzled ex-convict slugs 
the know-it-all pub philosopher, a regular dose 
of farce from the visits of the local fly-boy 
—all grow and precipitate in a salty solu- 
tion of working-class talk which is full of that 
tough, direct wit which few middle-class authors 
can imitate—such as the discussion of the sexual 
attractions of angels. (‘I don’t fancy all them 
feathers.” “You have to pluck them first, mate.’) 
Melodrama, violence, farce, wit—they still bear 
the impress of truth. But accuracy is no longer 
enough in the theatre. On The Wall might have 
justified itself if it had been a dramatised docu- 
mentary, or concentrated the essence of the 
characters until one of them yielded up the inner- 
most secret of his structure. Instead of a minor 
crisis on the surface of each soul, drama should 





z>veal that central explosion in the heart of at least 
one man when he can no longer ignore his destiny. 
Mr. Chapman has attempted neither. Despite 
some wonderfully unselfconscious acting, and an 
emphatic and sympathetic production, On The 
Wall remains the raw material of a play. 


The Tinker, by Laurence Dobie and Robert 
Sloman, is much more ambitious and searching. 
It too begins raw but, unfortunately, it ends up 
only half-baked. The first act raises the highest 
hopes—we are plunged into a scrum of noisy, 
beery, argumentative students at a red-brick 
midland university. For once we are not asked 
to identify ourselves immediately with the pale 
neurotic who sits alone in his bed-sitter scratch- 
ing his psychic scabs. They are as offensively 
healthy as men in a laxative commercial— 
idealistic yet randy, drinkers as well as thinkers, 
and the bond between them is the rugger game. 
Their conversational preoccupations are danger- 
ously life-like—smut, gossip, speculation, boast- 
ing, fantasy; and the enormous high spirits of the 
players multiplied by the gay vitality of the pro- 
duction carries the audience along with the play 
in a great frothing wave of talk and song. 


Various important themes begin to bob to the 
surface among the flotsam and jetsam—will the 
comical African abroad one day be a Negro 
aristocrat at home? Can the comradely affaire 
be transformed into a marriage of grown-ups? 
Must the rough and tough boy from the back 
streets deliberately crash through the sound 
barrier of class to become the neat, clean organ- 
isation man? That feeling of free-falling through 
space which tends to paralyse all outsiders when 
they reach a university suddenly and live a 
student-prince life in the heart of a working city 
is brilliantly caught and projected. The drama 
centres on two young men: the public school 
heir to a local factory who was reared for 
Oxford and whose appearance in Red-brick is 
a little too obviously contrived; the elementary 
school bright type who reacts instinctively 
against the very sight and sound of the Estab- 
lishment he is being groomed to support (‘Just 
look in their eyes’). The growing antagonism 
between these two ends in tragedy when a third 
student is killed climbing a building during a rag. 


‘Now here is enough for a play—a very good 
one. If only the authors, like Mr. Chapman, had 
back-tracked again and again over the ground 
they had already mapped out until the terrain 
was fully occupied territory. Instead, the first 
act ends with the death, and in exploring the con- 
sequences they allowed most of the tension and 
impact to leak away. The second act deserts the 
naturalism of the first—but unfortunately the 
disembodied voices, the frozen groups on the 
stage warmed into life by a glow of light, the 
thin moral conundrums produced to sum up the 
action (‘Oh God, how do you stop hurting 
people?’) are a clumsy substitute. Perhaps Mr. 
Dobie and Mr. Sloman are still too far inside 
their own student puppets. Certainly they too 





How and when 
does one amuse 
one’s children? 


‘JN spite of the fact that children 
have far more beautiful toys with 
every adyancing year, we venture to 
assert that it is just as difficult to 
amuse them now as it ever was.’ 
Thus wrote Mrs. Beeton, and since 
her day the toys have got better (some 
of them!) and the situation worse. 


If you are trembling on the brink 
of parenthood, I have news for you. 
Knitting rompers isn’t your greatest 
problem—after all, if you don’t knit 
’em, somebody else will. Your real 
difficulty is how on earth to entertain 
a total stranger for the next five years. 


HAR O 





There’s plenty of guidance on when 
to amuse children. Mrs. Beeton 
prescribed one hour a day. The child 
itself will suggest twenty-four. But 
it’s the how that’s the tricky part. 
Can’t anyone help... 


None but the foolhardy would be 
definite about giving an authority, 
but I’m pretty sure that no young 
parent could read Bridget Colgan, 
and come away unrewarded. 


Mrs. Colgan is a young mother 
who writes a regular series “Within 
the Family’ in The Observer. She 
talks about the special bond between 
mother and child in a way that is not 
at all romper-directed. She is refresh- 
ingly anti-fad, and won’t stand for 
any theory that gets in the way of 
the happy, unworried relationship 
between mother and child. 


Here is an extract from a recent 
article: ‘Fear of spoiling often pre- 
vents us enjoying our babies’ first 
months. I heard of a mother who 
told her newborn baby at the first 
feed of his life: “Take your fingers 
out of your mouth, you must not 
start bad habits” ’. 


She isn’t so very concerned with 
the actual details of babycraft. But 
she’s obviously very good at mother- 
ing, and from her own experience she 
suggests how a new family can relax 
and enjoy life together. She is 
encouraging . . . and happy. . . and 
reassuring to even the most diffident. 


The most striking feature of her 
writing is tenderness. Perhaps this is 
why others besides imminent parents 
look forward to her articles in The 
Observer, and find they bring a pleas- 
ant good-humoured tone of voice to 
Sunday morning. 

J.B.L. 
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988 


easily imagine that the shallow, glib Professor 
could really belong to any Establishment which 
could govern anything except a Rotary Club. 
The choice before the working-class young man 
(played with immense, relaxed, muscular autho- 
rity by Edward Judd—another of the mary 
amazingly mature actors under thirty now flood- 
ing the British theatre) is not convincingly pre- 
sented. The Establishment is not always cheap, 
impotent and superficial—would it were. 


Ballet 


THE SPECTATOR, 


The Tinker is the third play by this talented 
couple of playwrights, and this is its fourth ver- 
sion worked through with the director John 
Hale. How can I convey my conviction that 
most of my readers would be stimulated, amused 
and provoked by it as it is now, while at the 
same time conveying my belief that it still needs 
several more hours in the oven? At the moment 
The Tinker is split between two styles and two 
intentions and the one cannot live with the other. 


One Man’s Tricks 


By 


THE Spanish dancer, An- 
tonio, now at the Royalty 
Theatre, gives a lot of 
pleasure to a lot of 
people, and every time I 
see him dance I have+to 
remind myself of that, 
to me, remarkable fact. I 
feel towards Antonio 
rather as some people 
feel towards Wilfred 
Pickles, or indeed, for 
that .matter, rather as 
I myself feel towards Wilfred Pickles. Obviously 
doth are fine artists with wide-ranging (although 
different) appeals, and the fact that their appeal 
does not extend to me is nothing but my loss. 
Unfortunately just as soon as the one chummily 
croaks “Ave a go!’ or the other flashes his tight- 
lipped grin at the audience, waves of embarrass- 
ment sweep over me. I am immediately trans- 
formed into the over-fastidious outsider, the ong 
man in the singsong who doesn’t want to sing, 
the one man in the crowd, perhaps guiltily proud 
of his nonconformity (who can tell motives?), 
yet nervously wondering whether perhaps a 
psychoanalyst might fix it. Antonio is the only 
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dancer who turns my mind into a battleground, 
where what I think and what | think I ought to 
think play out their chronic, deadly war. 

How much my failure to be enthralled by 
Antonio is simply due to my instinctive lack of 
sympathy with his theatrical personality, I have 
no means of discovering. Whatever it is he’s got, 
he has not got it for me, so it’s impossible to 
write as impartially as a devotee. For all that, 
he sometimes excites me so that I can sense some 
of the qualities which subdue his thousands, and 
recognise that one man’s magic is another man’s 
tricks. 

His technique is limitless, within the limits of 
Spanish dancing. His footwork dazzles with its 
finesse. The speed of his steps blurs them almost 
like a multiple-exposure photograph, but the 
sound of their ticker-tap is clear and articulate. 
The dry snaps of his fingers and his sharp hand- 
claps provide a counterpoint to the weaving, 
clicking, southpaw feet. His body is given a boxer’s 
air of being at once relaxed and tense, until at 
the climax of a dance he often screws up the 
tension so that he seems stiff with a sort of fury. 
This is Antonio being serious.. Antonio the 
comedian emerges in some of his flamenco num- 
bers. The dark eyes remain unsmiling, but the 
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intense frown is replaced with a gtimacing 
charm. In both the aim is a spontaneity that will 
give life and credence to the two images of him. 
self he is apparently trying to project—Antonig 
the demon Latin lover, and Antonio the adorably 
playful urchin. To me this spontaneity looks as 
calculated as his spot-lit entrance, and as self. 
conscious as the ecstatic humility of his curtain. 
calls. 

This showmanship and artistry will either 
appeal or. not, and clearly the vast majority of 
people enjoy it. The main fault of Antonio's 
present show is that there is too little of Antonio 
even for his non-admirers. For many years 
Antonio has been attempting to form a ‘Spanish 
ballet company’—a troupe of dancers performing 
a fepertory of ballets that take the idiom of the 
Spanish dance as a basis for their choreography. 
This idea, seemingly irresistible to so many other 
Spanish stars, disregards the fact that Spanish 
dancing is not a particularly varied or telling 
form of communication. Its mood is too relent- 
less, its range of steps too restricted, even though 
the’Mexican dancer and choreographer, Luisillo, 
has had some success with it. Antonio, however, 
is no Luisillo. 

‘The programme at the Royalty opens with a 
dréary divertissement called Variations on a 
Spanish Rhapsody , danced to _ ill-orchestrated 
Albeniz, with the girls floating around with 
coloured shawls and the tight-panted boys holding 
up grey sombreros in a gesture poised somewhere 
between welcome and aggression. Antonio's own 
solo numbers have vitality, and the company’s 
final jota is attractive. The main offering, Jugando 
al Toro, tells of the dreams and triumphs of a 
young matador in his fight against bulls and what 
the programme hopefully, but not very helpfully, 
calls ‘Symbols.’ Most of it proves more bull 
than symbol, although the bull-fight sequence 
(imaginatively designed by Bernard Daydé and 
follgwing the actual pattern and timing of a 
cotrida) has an obvious spectacular effectiveness. 
The choreography is dull, the symbolic figures of 
Vaility, Fame, Fortune, etc., are meaningless, and 
thé@ballet is a bore. The flamenco dances that 
follow, where Antonio is partnered by the fire- 
brand, Carmen Rojas, are worth the rest of the 
show put together. Perhaps this is Antonio's 
moment of truth. The whole programme would, 
I think, have been better if he had left his ballets 
and. his company behind him, and accompanied 
by Nothing more than a partner, a singer, a 
guitarist and, yes, perhaps, a spotlight, just 
danced. Danced as he did in the simple days of 
Rosario and Antonio. 

Ifwas also Antonio who provided the finale 
for Margot Fonteyn’s gala performance for top 
people at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, last 
week. These annual galas in aid of the Royal 
Academy of Dancing, of which worthy institution 
Damie Margot is President, are beanfeasts for 
gourmandising gourmets. Dancers from all over 
the Western world had converged on London for 
this one spectacular performance, which prac- 
tically had a roll-call of ballet’s contemporary 
élite. as its cast-list. The performance was fan- 
tastic, but perhaps no more fantastic than the 
diplomatic feat of Dame Margot and her assist- 
ants.in organising it. If the Republic of Panama 
ever, needs a Foreign Secretary who can get on 
with people .. . 
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Whose glass do millions look through ? 


finale 
or top 


he John and Robert Stonehouse have their eyes fixed on a magni- 
Lountian fying glass—just the thing for their stamp collection . . . and 
ng just one of the millions of pieces of optical glass made in the P 4 lk ° t 
o waal Chance/Pilkington Optical Works at St. Asaph in North Wales. ] ing ons 
sen ens ae ne na ae ~ 0 for your — ae = 
or specialised lenses of a s... Snapshot cameras and tele- 
amis vision cameras . . . microscopes and binoculars . ; . glass for all the greatest name 
atk these and many other purposes goes from St. Asaph all round — 
$ fan- the world. As it does for other specialist use—to make windows in the world of 4 lass 
the through which nuclear scientists can watch their experiments 
safely protected against radiation. So St. Asaph typifies the 
anama whole Pilkington Group—supplying today’s needs and serving 
tomorrow’s developments in a way which demands a big com- 
pany, in every sense. 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP 
manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, Chance Pilkington 
Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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DONALD WINDHAM 


The Warm 
Country 


With an introduction by E. M. 
FORSTER who says that it is 
‘completely free from the slickness 
that comes from attending courses 
in Creative Literature. Mr. 
Windham, I understand, has 
never learnt liter*ture. He merely 
produces it’. ‘Extremely well 
written.” NEW STATESMAN 15s 


CHARLES 
TENNYSON 
TURNER 


A Hundred 
Sonnets 


Edited with an introduction by 
JOHN BETJEMAN and SIR 
CHARLES TENNYSON. 

‘He has the exquisite feeling for 
suggesting distant sounds that one 
finds in Alfred’s poetry, and his 
great brother’s accurate observa- 
tion of nature.’ BIRMINGHAM POST 

15s 


Gautier 


GENTLE 
ENCHANTER 
Thirty-four poems translated by 
BRIAN HILL, whose versions 
of Rimbaud, Verlaine and Nerval 
were acclaimed as ‘poems in their 
own right.” gs 6d 


NORBU 


Tibet 
is my 
Country 


as told to 


HEINRICH 
HARRER 


The autobiography of the Dalai 
Lama’s eldest brother. “The gen- 
eral reader will find it of absorb- 
ing charm and interest and can 
have the satisfying assurance that 
it is authentic Tibet.’ OBSERVER 
Colour Plates 255 


HART-DAVIS 
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Cinema 





Lump-of-Life 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


La Dolce Vita. (Colum- 

bia and Curzon.) 
It’s hard when a legend 
turns up to be judged: 
hard to judge it, hard on 
the legend. Everything 
suffers, maybe judgment 
most of all. How can we 
help being influenced— 
or at least forewarned to 
a critically unhealthy 
extent—by the national 
hysteria Fellini's La 
Dolce Vita (*X’ certificate) aroused in Italy early 
this year? Everything and everyone was involved 
and invoked in dealing with it, in feeling for it 
(I can’t say in judging it, because judgment of 
the film as a film—our old friend right-thinking 
film criticism again—was pretty nearly impossible 
when everyone was busy attacking or defending 
it as a social document, a political manifesto, a 
sock in the eye to Church, State, high society, 
café society, the gutter press, the modern age, 
Italy, the West, etc. etc.). 

I have in front of me some cuttings from 
Italian newspapers of last February: Moravia 
compares Fellini with Petronius, a child in a 
school essay writes: ‘For days at home every- 
one’s been talking about it, Daddy quarrelling 
with Mummy and my brothers with their friends, 
and Daddy saying life at home is one long hell 
these days because of it, and Mummy saying we 
mustn’t leave the newspapers around in case 
Tina, the maid, finds them, because it would be 
terrible if she saw the film,’ above all everyone 
using it as a yardstick with which to judge his 
friends’ moral worth: ‘Ah, so you liked it? Well, 
at last I know what you're like.’ 

Fellini himself has (understandably enough) 
added fuel to that little blaze by saying that only 
bigots and Fascists (or words to that effect) would 
condemn it; but there again, he’s talking of its 
moral attitudes, its story, its people. In Italy it 
seemed impossible to criticise style, method, 
direction in fact, without appearing to criticise its 
morals, story, people, and looking a fair-sized 
bigot and/or Fascist. 

In London we are free enough of this violently 
partisan atmosphere to take a cooler look. One 
may entirely approve of the choice of subject 
(who, indeed, is a film critic to disapprove of a 
choice of subject?), and applaud Fellini’s inten- 
tions, yet find much of his film obvious, over- 
stated, long-winded, and visually superficial. It 
suffers badly from appearing so soon after 
Antonioni’s L’Avventura, a film that deals with 
(roughly) similar people, but with incomparably 
greater depth; beside whose marvellous man- 
nered seriousness of eye and outlook La Dolce 
Vita seems to have the kick and superficiality 
of a strip cartoon. It has its brilliant moments 
(could it fail to have them? Fellini has shown 
much brilliance in the past), but never once did 
I feel the sense of piercing pleasure and truth that 
Antonioni’s film gave, not just at moments, but 





as a whole, in retrospect. Retrospectively, I, 
Dolce Vita fades, grows slighter and slicker. jt 
fairly bursts with cleverness, with sudden intuitive 
notions of character and behaviour, with visual 
surprises that remain with one, but its symbolism 
is-often heavy-handed, and it has only one thing 
to show and shows it, repetitively, often galumph- 
ingly and overemphatically, for all of its three 
hours: the corruption and commercialisation of 
modern life. 

I have always admired Fellini as a film-maker 
and as an observer of cramped but rich corners 
of Italian life; and his honest, sad, uncommenting 
though not uncommitted eye that, for all its 
steadiness, isn’t cynical; and I find his attitudes 
and his imagination sympathetic. His talent is 
for a shapeless story without beginning or explicit 
end, and his visual obsessions, his familiar scenes, 
are almost as unmistakable as Bergman’s: the 
processional figures, grotesquely urban against 
a country landscape, the pale, exhausted morning 
after a night of terror, misery, or emotion of 
some kind, the hopeful walks into an uncertain 
future (pretty well every one of his films ends 
with a figure shambling off into something new 
down a long road or wide landscape), the fancy- 
dress occasions, the physical oddity of so many 
of his people. La Dolce Vita, by far his most 
ambitious film so far, has the sort of amorphous, 
self-multiplying form that suits him, one that 
allows for cuts or increases without spoiling 
anything, a massive lump-of-life rather than a 
closely analysed slice. This has its artistic advan- 
tages and limitations. It suits his sort of observa- 
tion, his characteristic inability to draw final con- 
clusions, his prolific but repetitive imagination. 
The film could be half as long (with advantage) 
or twice as long, without altering its basic 
form. 

As every schoolboy knows by now, the story 
is made up of incidents in the days and nights of 
a reporter writing about the doings of various 
sorts of Roman society today. He is really that 
lowest form of journalistic life, the gossip writer. 
We first see him in a helicopter, on the bottom 
of which hangs a large statue of Christ, flying 
across the roof-tops. A group of girls in bikinis, 
sunbathing on a roof, shriek: ‘Look, Jesus!’ and 
wave wildly. The journalist answers with counter- 
waves and much aerial flirtation. This sets the 
film’s tone: sacred and profane brought together 
with shock tactics. Most interesting, and with the 
greatest visual impact, is the incident of a fake 
miracle (incidentally, I think this part must seem 
more shocking here than in Italy, where people 
are used to religion in an everyday context. For 
instance, I heard some horrified gasps when the 
photographer made a sketchy sign of the cross, 
then took a picture: a juxtaposition of actions 
that to an Italian would hardly seem shocking at 
ally: Here, as in the miracle scene in Cabiria, 
Fellini seems wonderfully sure of himself and his 
material. Satirically, he is unfaltering; and his 
use of crowds, of cumulative feeling, of the 
hysteria latent not just in people but—by a trans 
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ference of mood—even in objects, in rain, trees, 
stormy skies, is powerful. At other times his 
satirical touch is embarrassingly uncertain. There 
is a terrible intellectuals’ party, in which really I 
still don’t know where the satire was directed (a 
remark of Mastroianni’s, after the film, made me 
think my original impression had been wrong). 
Partly this scene’s ineptness was due, I think, to 
Fellini’s famous use of non-actors, people who 
gave visual authenticity, being often unphoto- 
genic and so having that sort of misplacement 
of feature you meet in real life but seldom in the 
cinema, but couldn’t really cope with profes- 
sional things like lines to speak and movements 
to make. 

Another embarrassment—and _limitation—is 
his use of a symbol of innocence in the person 
of a very young waitress who one day chatters 
to the reporter, and appears across the beach at 
the very end, after an all-night orgy. She—and 
particularly her unsuitable appearance at the 
finish—seems to suggest that Fellini simply hasn’t 
got any anti-symbols to use; any adequate 
counter-theme to set against his main one. Weare 
shown one ‘ideal’ family (to be shattered by a 
suicide and a double murder in it, later); but they 
are so prim, so organisedly perfect, so remote 
from life that they seem tc have no connection 
with the rest of the film. Visually, too, everyone 
we see is in some way grotesque, or at least 
exotic: are there no plain images, no ordinary 
people, just as there seem no simple or happy 
lives, no worthy motives or feelings? One feels 
Fellini’s poverty of invention above all in his use 
of counter-symbols, like that rather sly, fey little 
innocent. On the other hand, Marcello 
Mastroianni as the reporter was a masterstroke 
of casting. Italy has, oddly, no young actors 
(except Mastroianni) that are widely popular or 
likely to appeal outside the country. Mastroianni 
is the type of anti-Italian man, anti-typical at 
least. He is tough-looking, amiable and slightly 
burly, he looks well in a duffel coat and can’t be 
imagined in pointed shoes. As the reporter he 
brings a ‘nice’ face to a corrupt part with some 
fiendish lines to say; and it works beautifully. 
One sees a basic goodness, one acquires a feeling, 
gradually, of his present corruption and hopeless- 
ness, of the circular effect of his nature, be- 
haviour and surroundings on one another. With 
that face Mastroianni can play almost anything, 
because one is—quite rightly in this case—unable 
to believe him wholly bad, or even mostly bad, 
whatever the evidence. 

This sprawling, disappointing, and in several 
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senses spectacular film cannot be summed up. 
Probably its main interest is, after all critical 
allowances have been made, sociological. I can- 
not believe that it will be remembered for its 
cinematic qualities so much as for its picture of 
Rome today. Satirising gossip, and the world’s 
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avidity for it, it still has, itself, a kind of Bossipy 
fascination. So that’s it, gasp the world’s pro 
vincials; and, paradoxically—or perhaps not, 
when you come to think of it—Fellinj himself 
has often been called the eternal Provincial, 
gazing in aghast from the outside. 


Individual Images 


By PETER FORSTER 


‘AGAIN and again one 
was captivated by the 
sheer beauty and stark 
power of individual 
images—shattered build- 
ings, body-strewn battle- 
field, single faces or vast 
empty vistas.” Thus the 
Times on Granada’s doc- 
umentary, The Boer War, 
and I suppose it is one 
way of looking at tele- 
vision. ‘Seen any capti- 
vating corpses lately? My dear, you missed the 
stark beauty of that battlefield last night! The 
camera work was so _ powerfully decom- 
posed. . . .. How far such pzans are gratifying 
to the producers I do not know, but I suspect 
that Granada’s production team, aided by 
Helmut Gernsheim, might prefer to think they 
produced brilliantly what was, in the first 
instance, a non-contentious reminder of the waste 
and futility of war. Indeed, I venture to think 
that nobody except the viewer from the Times 
could really have looked at those ‘body-strewn 
battlefields’ and been struck principally by the 
artistic posing of the dead. 

But that is one of the troubles of trying to 
regard television as an art-form. It can be an 
art-form, and it incorporates various others, but 
not always, and not all at the same time—by 
which I mean simply that more than in any other 
artistic medium, some offerings provoke a 
response in one kind, others in another kind, 
and so the critical terms of reference are con- 
stantly altering. The Boer War was not to be 
judged as if it were a ballet. 

And this need for continual readjustment of 
one’s sights becomes all the more complicated in 
view of the complexity of response even within 


a single genre. Thus a television argument, or 
interview, can provoke reactions both emotional 
and cerebral. Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
his case, the spokesman of the Librarians’ 
Association who appeared in argument with 
Woodrow Wyatt on Tonight must have done 
more than any persuasion to put viewers on the 
side of Sir Alan Herbert’s Bill, so cold and cor- 
rect and specious did he seem, so apparently the 
embodiment of bureaucracy determined to regard 
books as commodities like pieces of soap—why, 
his personality even achieved the extraordinary 
feat of making me sympathise with Mr. 
Wyatt. 

On the other hand, there is the need to keep 
the mind constantly vigilant. The Face to Face 
with Adam Faith, the teenagers’ idol, looking like 
Brando’s younger brother, was especially fascin- 
ating in one aspect as a guessing game about 
which answers were naturally his own, which had 
been prepared and planted by his advisers, which 
had been semi-consciously assimilated from the 
legends and publicity of other heroes. (In the 
last category surely came the tired retort, freshly 
delivered, about worrying if people didn’t pester 
him.) But when he said that he last visited a 
classical concert some nine months ago, and saw 
Toscanini, then Mr. Freeman should have probed 
whether the maestro’s resurrection was part of a 
smokescreen or simple error. In short, an answer 
does not necessarily tell the truth—a point so 
elementary it is easy to forget. 

However, with Mr. Freeman near to with- 
drawal from the programme, it must be added 
that this was one of his very best interviews, that 
when all is said and done, he has evolved an 
individual style of unmatched competence, and 
that before he passes through Great Turnstile for 
good, the BBC ought certainly to stage a Face to 
Face with John Freeman. 
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Robbe-Grillet 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


shall I say, if it is seven o’clock in the 
morning and I am awake—by the pink-striped 
walls, the green mottled lino and the white ceiling 
of my bedroom. ‘I’ am—well, exactly what? 1] 
jook or think, I am not my hands, nor the hairs 
jin one place or another, nor the casing, the 
three-dimensional envelope which contains my 
distributed content or peculiarity. If anything, ‘I’ 
am my sensing, my acknowledging, my ponder- 
ing—in no way my ponderable structure or 
apparatus. 

What am ‘I’ to you, who may enter the room? 
lam then the casing, the envelope, the outside 
of my inside. ‘I’ changes to ‘him,’ or as much of 
that ‘him’ as you can see above the bed-clothes. 
This ‘him’ I have now become is delimited by 
distances, position, volumes, surfaces, colours, is 
defined by attributes and gestures and acts as 
well as by a kind of displacement in space and 
among objects. This ‘I’ changed to ‘him,’ as a 
personality, in a particular situation—say 
yis-d-vis someone who shares the bed with me, or 
doesn’t, is definable most of all, or most directly, 
by sight; which remains, Alain Robbe-Grillet has 
remarked, ‘the most efficient working process’ 
between a self and the world. 

Simply that is the thing to realise when reading. 
or beginning to read, or trying to read, such a 
piece of ‘anti-fiction’ as the latest of Robbe- 
Grillet’s novels to appear in English.* Jealousy 
is a novel of extreme simplicity, extreme com- 
plexity, very short, precisely about—though 
‘about’ is too weak—the immense total power, or 
totally powerful condition, of jealousy, which 
penetrates a being like a resinous liquid pene- 
trating dry wood or like a luminous devouring 
mycelium. That is the simplicity. An ‘I,’ or some- 
thing between an ‘T and a ‘him,’ defined only by 
what is sensed, indicated only by such items as 
one coffee cup, one place set at table instead of 
three, stares around, unconscious of his physical 
envelope, at his wife, at the other planter, at the 
regularities of the surrounding banana planta- 
tions, at the stain on the wall where a centipede 
has been crushed, at the coming and the abrupt 
cessation of daylight. This cross between ‘I’ and 
‘him’ never speaks his name, never identifies 
himself, is never described, never bodied (the 
novelist diffused through his novel is not ‘there’ 
t0 comment or give names), although as this ‘I- 
him’ stares around he names the other man, the 
foreign body, the activator of his jealousy, while 
identifying his wife, so well known to him that a 
letter is enough, simply as A... . 

This character without body but with continua! 
embracing presence—embracing also myself or 
yourself as the reader inside him—is compelled 
by Robbe-Grillet to watch and follow heavily 
charged nagging incidents and items in which 
the jealousy concentrates itself. Jealousy enables 
sight to be clear and sharp, jealousy also con- 
fuses, makes uncertain, is the warped observa- 


Wriait am ‘l’—to myself? I am enclosed— 





* Jeaousy. Translated by Richard Howard, John 
Calder, 15s.) 


tion of something, some event such as the arrival 
together of A... and the planter Franck, 
through a flawed pane of glass, or. between the 
slats of a jalousie, i.c., a Venetian blind; the 
characteristic of a blind (the pun of the title) is 
to be blinding, to reveal too much, too little, a 
distortion, or nothing at all. Jealousy also is the 
axis of different intersecting planes of vision, 
different views, repetitions of view (things, 
events; seen over again in recollection, each time 
a little differently). This, as we read, is the ex- 
treme complexity. 

View is what matters. M: Robbe-Grillet isn’t 
the first and won't be the last writer to be troubled 
by the falsity or conventionality of our viewing. 
As a poet Hopkins nearly a century ago 
attempted a clarity of the vision—even the 
totality—of things as if for the first time. The 
gardener thought him mad when he stared at a 
piece of glass sparkling in the gravel; he aimed 
at a hecceitas, a ‘this-ness,’ interested im things 
as defining God. As a novelist Wyndham Lewis 
declared himself for outsides as the only firm, 
focused way of rendering the insides, in the 
interest of the pure consciousness of action. As 
another novelist and liberator, Robbe-Grillet 
declares himself again for the accurate outsides, 
for vision restricted as far as possible to con- 
tours, in the interest of defining the essential in 
men and women; and reviewers, while too 
polite—or nowadays too cautious—to say he is 
loony, shelter in a now favourite academic fancy 
that ‘modernisms’ are all dead and disposed of, 
heavily indicating, while they talk of the virtue, 
even the necessity, of experiment, that his ex- 
periment has of course failed. 

M. Robbe-Grillet does not plump for outsides, 
does not ‘experiment’ (after all, experiment with 
his art, investigation of it by trial and error, is 
the perpetual necessity of every artist) just for the 
sake of ‘reinvigorating the novel’ or curing our 
lady, gentleman and working-class novelists of 
their incurable antipathy to fiction as an art and 
their incurable addiction to it—or to the novel— 
as a trick, As if writing his novels was not 
enough, he has also written about his attitudes 
with modesty, seriousness and intelligence. In- 
stead of seeing with clarity, he says (and if we 
don’t see clearly, how can we use that chief sense 
to delimit and define?), we suffuse things with 
our feeling: we soften them, blur them, distort 
them, by investing them with hypothetical souls, 
with a disastrous principle of communion. 

He wants to destroy the ‘soul-bridge’ between 
ourselves and things, to deliver the mountain 
from the moral characteristic which follows 
when we call it ‘majestic.’ Goodbye then to 
metaphor and analogy, to a metaphysic denoted 
by our reliance on analogy, to“an extension of 
the human through the universe, so that all is 
unified, so that man is subjugated to his defeat 
and is made content with his tragedy, made to 
love the stick on his back, so that he signs away 
his freedom, or his chances of it. “Once scraped 
clean, things relate only to themselves, with no 
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chinks or crevices for us to slip into-—no Rock 
of Ages cleft for us. Man is man, things are 
things. Things when cleaned are definers. Things 
left dirty and contaminated with our feeling are 
confusers, and slave-makers. 


At any rate this is arguable. Then why not 
argue, Robbe-Grillet has asked, instead of de- 
nouncing? And argue, it may be added, on the 
experience of his fiction? Why not? Some of 
the judgments provoked by The Voyeur (pub- 
lished in translation last year) and now by 
Jealousy grotesquely refuse the argument, saying, 
for example, that Robbe-Grillet’s method is ‘to 
present behaviour entirely dissociated from 
thought or feeling,’ or that he ‘rejects atmosphere 
and emotion as well as psychology.’ Yet the few 
pages of Jealousy reek with feeling and are en- 
tirely psychological, entirely about a condition of 
man and mind. Having said such things, review- 
judges (since we are capital-punishers, and like 
the body tucked away in lime) adjust the death 
cap and pronounce, ‘In any case, unreadable.’ 


That is exactly not true. Difficult to read—yes, 
because the method and the use of things as things 
are unusual, and because the reading, if it is ‘to 
make sense,’ requires attention. It takes a year 
for the muscles of an apprentice tiler’s neck to 
accustom themselves to carrying and balancing 
tiles on his head. Reading Robbe-Grillet, in the 
same way, is performing a new act, is bringing 
into play little-used muscles which easily stiffen 
and rebel. The repetitions come. At first the un- 
accustomed reader may feel it is like the story 
everlasting of the ant after the ant after the ant 
who went in at the chink and came out with a 
grain of corn. But since the novels are short (the 
novelist appreciating the difficulties), the reader 
gradually sees his way, if he is not lazy, recognis- 
ing the meticulous structure and the fashioning 
and the filing, no putty, no sapwood; the meti- 
culous use of words and things: 

The night does not take long falling in these 
countries without twilight, The lacquered table 
suddenly turns deep blue, like her dress, the 
white floor, and the sides of the bathtub... . 
Only the square of the window makes a spot of 
pale violet, against which A...’s_ black 
silhouette appears: the line of her shoulders 
and arms, the contours of her hair. . 
(though the use of words and deployment of 
things is not always quite so free of anthropo- 
morphism as one expects them to be: *. . . three 
transparent ice-cubes, é¢ach of which imprisons a 
bundle of silver needles in its heart’). Very soon 
the reader finds himself drawn, tensity by tensity, 
inside an emotion, a living sentient fly in trans- 
parent amber—in a stifling situation, I admit, 
so ably does Robbe-Grillet complete the 
atmospheric prison; in this newly translated 
novel he takes a Somerset Maugham triangle, but 
does not say ‘Look! he is jealous,’ does not set 
characters to work out a situation of jealousy in 
the usual narrative. He selectively creates, selec- 
tively reproduces and proffers the substance 
Jealousy-of-man, dramatically. 

Perhaps one should walk the shortest of ways 
into this strange distinction of man as man and 
things as things, reading first, for instance, the 
three and a half page story The Shore (published 
in the London Magazine, April, 1958), in which 
three children are walking along a yellow beach, 
along a precise line between the brown cliff and 
the flat and blue sea, preceded by a flock of sea- 
birds walking nearer the sea-edge (the sea 
rhythmically swells and breaks), and rising and 
flying ahead, and walking again. The children 
inscribe three lines of clear footsteps, which re- 
main; whereas the bird-foot stars are constantly 
washed out. The children hear a bell, which 
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“‘One of the two living English novelistS 
of genius.””— New Statesman. 


A TEST 
TO DESTRUCTION 


“Brilliantly evocative of the German 
gas offensive of spring, 1918, of the 
tragic near-annihilation of Gough’s 
Fifth Army.”—DIANA and MEIR 
GILLON (Sunday Times). 
“This, one feels, is what it was really 
like.” — 

JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer). 





18s. 


A Test to Destruction is the eighth of a 
sequence of novels, to be known col- 
lectively as A Chronicle of Ancient Sun- 
light, which already recreates. in living 
detail the world of Phillip Maddison 
from his birth and childhood in an 
Edwardian suburb to his young man- 
hood in the holocaust of the First 
World War. “A chronicle which will 
be of permanent literary and historical 
value.” —GORONWY REES (Listener). 


The first seven novels in the sequence are:- 


THE. DARK LANTERN - 
12s. 6d. 


DONKEY BOY 
12s. 6d. 


YOUNG PHILLIP 
MADDISON 
12s. 6d: 


HOW DEAR IS LIFE 
12s. 6d. 


¢ A FOX UNDER MY CLOAK 


15s. 


° THE GOLDEN VIRGIN 


16s. 
LOVE AND THE LOVELESS 
16s. 
* Reprinting. All other titles available. 
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makes them say, as they walk, only eight brief 
sentences between them. No less than by The 
Voyeur or Jealousy, the reader even in spite of 
himself is liable to capture by The Shore, liable 
to be there, involved, by vision and by his human 
status, not quite sure how or why or whether— 
at first—it is worth while. Rejecting metaphor, 
each story becomes its own metaphor. 

Writing involves repeated convulsions on 
account of the inadequacy or the staleness of 
our relation to things and words. So I dare say 
it is practitioners of writing (poets in particular?) 
who are liable to be attracted most or first to 
Robbe-Grillet. He has written four novels. He is 
thirty-eight. Shouldn’t we remember that he 
may write four other novels, or five, six, or a 
dozen? That a method, an individual art, already 
employed variously, is liable to further variation, 
to developed communicability and subtlety of 
use? 


What Happened 


Shooting at Sharpeville. By Ambrose Reeves. 
(Gollancz, 18s.) 


Once, driving in Johannesburg on a Sunday 
afternoon, I was involved in an accident with an 
African cyclist who ran into the back mud- 
guard of my car and was flung heavily on to the 
ground. The man appeared to have been gravely 
injured; his adolescent son, who had been riding 
with him, wept hysterically; and in a moment a 
crowd of people had gathered, to stare, point, and 
—depending on the colour of their skins—to put 
the blame on me or on the cyclist. It was an 
extremely unpleasant experience, as such acci- 
dents always are. But perhaps the worst moment 
of all was when a young white policeman finally 
arrived, pushed the crowd away and then, looking 
down at the bleeding, unconscious African lying 
sprawled on the tar, said just one word about him 
—‘Swine!’ 

Take that policeman, give him a Sten gun, line 
him up with a company of his fellows in front 
of a crowd of Africans demonstrating outside a 
police station, and Sharpeville, or something 
like it, is almost certain to occur. And when 


} the shooting is over, and two hundred and 


fifty dead and wounded Africans lie sprawled in 
heaps around the police station, that policeman 
might emerge and say about the victim lying 
nearest to him, ‘Hierdie hond—ons het hom niks 
gemaak nie; kyk, hy kou nog.’ (‘This dog, we've 
done nothing to him; look, he’s still chewing.) 
The remark is quoted from the evidence of one 
of the witnesses before the commission of inquiry 
appointed by the South African Government, 
after the Sharpeville shooting. 


The commission has not yet delivered its re- 
port; in the meantime we have this book by the 
Bishop of Johannesburg, who had to flee the 
country as a result of the events arising out of 
Sharpeville, and who was later formally deported 
from the Union, (The book has a foreword by 
Chief Luthuli, who has himself been banished to 
a remote area of the country.) Essentially, the 
book presents the case against the South African 
police; a case which it seems difficult indeed to 
refute, if only because of the presence in the book 
of a remarkable series of thirty. photographs 
taken before, during and after the shooting. 
One must say that it seems pretty clear that 
Sharpeville was not. deliberately chosen by the 
Government to be the scene for a swift, brutal, 
exemplary action which would put the fear of 
God into all the Africans taking part in the anti- 








Government campaign. The senior police officer 
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present did not even give the order to his men ig 
open fire; apparently they did it of their own 
volition. (And there were many among them, let 
it be said, who did not fire at all. The officer in 
charge does, however, bear a heavy responsi- 
bility for having ordered his men to line up and 
load their weapons.) Again, from the African 
side, the text and photographs seem to show that 
there was no intention among them of storming 
the police station at the time of firing; or even of 
rioting in the way that mobs were to do in other 
townships in the days that followed upon 
Sharpeville. The people in the crowd (many of 
whom had been forced to join the demonstration 
by intimidators, and among whom were many 
women and children) were hoping that a ‘big 
man’ was coming from Pretoria to tell them 
something about the ‘pass laws.’ While they 
waited, they sang, shouted slogans occasionally, 
and cheered when aeroplanes buzzed them in an 
attempt to get them to disperse. So little 
dangerous was the crowd that two white photo- 
gtaphers moved about in it quite untouched, 
taking their photographs; and policemen came 
out of their perimeter, went right into the crowd 
to arrest individual ‘troublemakers,’ and were 
able without being molested to carry their pris- 
oners back inside the wire that surrounded the 
station. The crowd pushed against the wire fence 
in ‘places, but never strongly enough to push it 
over; a few stones seem to have been thrown. 

It was under these circumstances that, sud- 
denly, at a range of some yards, the police opened 
fire with their revolvers, Sten guns and rifles. 
There is no clear evidence as to what precipitated 
the firing; it is not known which of the policemen 
was the first to fire. In about forty seconds, seven 
hutidred rounds were fired; during the volley, 
some of the police emptied the magazines of their 
guns, reloaded them and exhausted them a 
second time. Of the Africans who were killed or 
wounded, over 70 per cent. were shot in the back, 
as they fled. No attempt had been made, before 
the firing, to disperse the crowd by word of com- 
mand; no use was made of truncheons, tear-gas 
or fire-hoses; no warning shots were fired. 

And it is just because the slaughter was so 
gratuitous, so unexpected, so ‘accidental’ in a 
sensé, that Sharpeville is all the more terrible a 
condemnation of the South African Government 
and of many of those who enforce its laws. To 
say that the Government did not deliberately seek 
the massacre is not to exonerate it in any 
way; it is to damn it and its policies all the more 
completely. Because the South African Govern- 
ment, its servants, and its supporters deny the 
full humanity of the country’s black citizens, 
sométhing like Sharpeville had to happen; if it 
had not happened then, it would have happened 
latér; if not there, elsewhere. Because it has hap- 
pened once, it can happen again. And again. 

Has the South African Government learned 
nothing from Sharpeville? Only one thing, it 
seems. Here a book has been published in which 
the photographs alone show us how the massacre 
took place. That, at least, is not going to be per- 
mitted again. Before mounting their latest large- 
scale ‘police’ operation in Pondoland, the 
authorities have taken good care to remove from 
the area all pressmen and photographers. Pondo- 
land is cut off from the rest of the country; now 
the police can do what they like inside it, and 
there is no one there to record what they might 
do. We have all the more reason, then, to be 
gratéful-to the Bishop of Johannesburg, who 
worked devotedly when he was in the Union to 
help the people of Sharpeville, and who has now - 
let us have this view of what happened there. 

DAN JACOBSON 
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A la Recherche 


The Thirties. By Julian Symons. (Cresset Press, 
25s. 
Vicky Mest Go. By Vicky. (Beaverbrook News- 
papers, 5s.) 

The Fearful Fifties. By Low. (Bodley Head, 20s.) 
Anp to be young was very . . . interesting, any- 
way, and we are lucky to get this splendid 
evocation by an erudite denizen of the Thirties, 
long since naturalised in the present indeed, yet 
retaining his affection for the old country and 
even practising some of its fine old peasant vir- 
tues like keeping a social eye on literature. Mr. 
Symons’s method is quotation connected by com- 
mentary, on the lines of Aldous Huxley’s Texts 
and Pretexts. It is inadequate to call this finely 
written and engrossing book unique, for I feel 
that even when others of the sort are published, 
it may well remain the best, giving, above all, 
the authentic flavour of a period more remote, as 
Donald Davie has told us, than Ithaca or Rome. 
Mr. Symons and his texts are continuously illu- 
minating—on Mosleyites and hunger marchers, 
Surrealism and the Left Book Club, New Verse 
and Left Review. Auden writes, ‘the best reason 
I have for opposing Fascism is that at school 
I lived in a Fascist state.” There is the Oxford 
Collective Poem; the controversy about Edith 
Sitwell’s alleged plagiarisms; the vigour of 
Waiting for Lefty; the feeling that of the writers 
not fitting into the Thirties’ social-activist line 
Graves, Orwell and Wyndham Lewis were rele- 
vant, while Eliot was not. And, above all, there 
is Spain—the generous impulse of anti-Fascism 
and the befouling of it by Stalinism. 

Mr. Symons, remaining generously true to the 
non-Stalinist Leftism of the period, is in a posi- 
tion to claim more strength, decency and sense 
for it than he can see in the réchauffé Left of 
our own time. Veterans like himself, he says, 

must be astonished by the targets in the sights 
of young Left-wing artists nowadays. To draw a 
bead on the Establishment, on the Royal 
Family, on the antics of gossip column writers 
—are they really worth powder and shot? 


The Forties, in between, were so very dif- 
ferent: war against Hitlerism, then defence 
against Stalinism; a coalition, then a Labour 
Government; a collapsed poetry and a decent 
Archbishop of Canterbury. .. . And yet if the 
British Thirties and Fifties do resemble each 
other, it is in the sense of Marx’s remark that his- 
tory repeats itself, first as tragedy, then as farce. 
An intelligent girl said to me the other day, ‘the 
Americans are Fascists.’ Equally silly things were 
said in the Thirties, but it would have been 
impossible to say just that—because there were 
plenty of real Fascists. And real unemployment 
and economic crisis, too. The issues that now 
impinge directly are comparatively trivial. The 
horrors of the Fifties, from apartheid to the 
threat of nuclear war, lack local immediacy; and 
some, too, are situated in a blind spot of the 
Leftist world-view, as taking place between the 
Czechoslovak border and the China Sea. The 
Thirties, as Mr. Symons shows, had their own 
style of self-righteousness. It was thought that 
psychology proved all adherents of non-Left 
views to be half dead with ill-suppressed guilt. 
The self-righteousness of the Fifties’ Left seems 
more unpleasant, just because it is less~self- 
confident, and staler. 

Such attitudes are the death of democracy. No 
one would say that the people is infallible. Yet 
its errors seem slight over these decades in com- 
parison with those of the political intellectuals. 
There is a lot to be said against a Conservative 
government. But at least Whitehall has never 


1960 


echoed to a victory parade of SS or MVD thugs, 
past lampposts tastefully decorated with Labour 
MPs, Left and Right, as it could have if the Peace 
Pledgers (c. 1935), the Stalin-appeasers (c. 1948) 
or the NATO-busters (now) had prevailed. I have 
left out the late Thirties; then alone, on major 
issues, the intellectuals were right. That is the 
glory of Mr. Symons’s period. But he has to con- 
clude, ‘History did not fit us for long. . . .’ 
Vicky, however, went on wearing the old knee- 
breeches and Norfolk jacket, ignoring burst 
seams and popping buttons. All the attitudes of 
the Thirties emerge, with the irreducible mini- 
mum of mutatis mutandis. There is even (though 
Vicky is no Russodule) the old stuff about ‘Social- 
ist Planning’ in the Communist countries, puffing 
away efficiently while the West potters—as 
though the only economies to collapse in chaos 
in the last five years had not been the ‘planned’ 
ones of Hungary and Poland. But, as Mr. Symons 


‘shows of Left Review's, cartoons may thrive on 


nonsense that destroys literature. And Vicky has 
an inventive and amiable pencil. Low also 
holds his radical views firmly. But he does not 
always assume that everyone on the Good Guys’ 
side is always right. This gives him an air of not 
being prefabricated, which is refreshing. His 
cartoon presenting a guard of honour of tricorned 
blimps gritting their teeth for inspection by 
Makarios after the treaty is rich and penetrating. 
whereas Vicky’s on the same thing is merely apt. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 


All Gravy 


The Best of Henry Miller. Edited by Lawrence 
Durrell. (Heinemann, 30s.) 


‘I AM a man telling the story of his life, a process 
which appears more and more inexhaustible as 
I go on.’ From the gargantuan autobiography of 
Miller’s published works Mr. Durrell has culled 
some 400 pages and prefaced them with an 
introduction in which he compares him to 
Whitman and Blake. Miller himself points out 
that for those who still have questions there is a 
Henry Miller Literary Society in Minneapolis. He 
stares out from the chic cover, a faintly gleeful 
lama. How on earth is it, one wonders, that he 
has managed to involve so many people, such 
heated partisanship, in the processes of his life? 
‘I am not establishing values: I defecate and 
nourish, he says elsewhere and there’s a good 
deal of shrewdness in the comment: in his early 
books, at least, he dealt in an original reassuring 
honesty. He has rarely been interested in tidying 
life into art. And the best things here have this 
raggedness, an uncouthness of total recall. There 
is the farcical account of schoolmastering in 
terrible Dijon; the story of his return home to 
a dying father after years as an expatriate; a flat, 
funny piece about a motor-car. Friends and 
acquaintances—tragic Max, clowning Perlés— 
come quite alive. He is always liable to knock off 
a startlingly evocative paragraph (the paragraph 
seems to be his hit-or-miss unit, and not the sen- 
tence). But how sadly much of his ‘best’ is very 
bad indeed, even in this pruned assortment. The 
self-indulgences accumulate as he modulates 
from an anecdote into careless surrealism or wild 
utopian prophecies: in some of the essays 
solemnly reproduced he reads like nothing so 
much as a beatnik’s Norman Vincent Peale. His 
‘Aphorisms’ are either stale or near-nonsense. 
And it is all a great pity—that he should now be 
so pinnacled in wisdom—because he also emerges 
as a gay, courageous man with a vivid eye. The 
true Miller simply rejoiced, in Black Spring, ‘It’s 
all gravy, even the urinal.’ 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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Memories 
and Commentaries 
IGOR STRAVINSKY & ROBERT CRAFT 


“It is invariably entertaining, and even at its 
most conversational it is so lit with shafts of 
perception, human understanding, wit or 
affection that it is innocent of all triviality . . . 
a treasured contribution to the documentation 
of music in our time.”—DAVID DREW, NEW 
STATESMAN With 22 photographs. 25/- 


Kwame Nkrumah 
and the Future of Africa 
JOHN PHILLIPS 


Against the background of antecedents, 
African and other, Mr Phillips examines 
Nkrumah the man of action, the visionary and 
the emergent statesman, with special relation 
to the problems, the challenge and the promise 
of Africa. 25/- 


Tshekedi Khama 


MARY BENSON 


“All Africans and those who have to do with 
Africa, who read this moving, intimate book— 
and all of them who can read should read it— 
could never again have quite the same attitude 
to the other race.”—MARGERY PERHAM, OBSER- 
ver. With 18 pages of photographs. 30/- 


DH 


An Outline of 
de Havilland History 


€. MARTIN SHARP 


This full story of de Havilland marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of Sir Geoffrey’s first 
successful flight. It traces the whole develop- 
ment of the company and the men who made it, 
from de Havilland’s first machine in 1908 to 
the jet-propelled missiles of today. With 171 


photographs. 42/- 


The Iris Syrett 
Cookery Book 
IRIS SYRETT 


The collected methods and recipes of the Tante 
Marie School of Cookery at Woking, one of 
the choicest schools of French cookery in the 
country. The wide range of recipes, will suit 
both novice and expert. 38 photographs. 45/- 


Domestic Encyclopaedia 
DOROTHY V. DAVIS 


A fund of information about the cleaning, 
maintenance and repair of every domestic 
appliance. “It has the cunning answer to just 
about every domestic situation that is likely to 
arise.”°-—KATHARINE WHITEHORN, THE SPECTATOR. 

25/- 






























































Crazy Artiste 


Garbo. By Fritiof Billquist. Translated by 
Maurice Michael. (Arthur Barker, 25s.) 
On the last day of the holidays I was sitting alone 
in the cinema in Maidenhead. Queen Christina 
had marched into the room, thrown off her great 
feathered hat and was about to share a bunch of 
grapes with John Gilbert. 1 remember being 
overcome with a great sadness caused by going 
back to school and by the knowledge that I would 
never eat grapes in bed with such a regal, arro- 
gant and unapproachable figure, while the snow 
lay deep outside the window and the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, or whatever the hell it was, 
crumbled slowly to pieces. Subsequent events 
have not proved me wrong. While the chances of 
everyday life can, with luck, provide a Bardot 
substitute, or a joky little Monroe image, while 
you may even find a Loren figure scowling 
marvellously at you round the corner of the next 
espresso machine, Garba. remains remote and 
unattainable upon the screen. In Mr. Billquist’s 
quite extraordinarily unrevealing book there is 
a photograph of Queen Christina. The marvellous 
eyebrows are arched, the gaze sad and weary 
with contempt and pity for those small subjects 
who sat worshipping in the darkness, eating pop- 
corn. And Francois Mauriac, no less, came out 
of the Cathedral and into the Odeon to write: 
Your face hides a gap ...For the poor 
human flock sitting there motionless in front of 
the screen with its thirst for beauty you are a 
surrogate. .. . 
’ Metro’s dress designer, Gilbert Adam, was more 
practical and less Pateresque: 
The Garbo girl should begin her day in 
pyjamas of bright colours and over them a 
wrapper of black silk with heavy Chinese em- 








Political Man 


S. M. LIPSET 


The most extensive compara- 
tive treatment that has yet been 
made of the factors affecting 
the way people vote. 

‘an exciting and very timely 
book.’ — D. W. BROGAN, The 
Listener 30s 


Max Weber 


An Intellectual Portrait 
REINHARD BENDIX 


‘extremely welcome... Professor 
Bendix has written the most 
complete general exposition of 
Weber’s work that has yet been 
published anywhere.” — The 


Spectator 30s 
ia 
The City 
MAX WEBER 
In this classic study Max Weber 


presents cities as the flower of 
western civilization and traces 
their development. 21s 


HEINEMANN 

















broidery: that is, she should be rather exotic in 
the morning. 
Small wonder that John Gilbert, his friendship 
with Garbo over, found solace in the company of 
Miss Beatrice Lillie. 

What happened, after the Queen and the 
mystery, was that, for the first time since the 
Restoration, sex became funny. And leading the 
guffaws with elegant laughter was none other 
than the great Remote Surrogate herself. When 
Garbo called on Lubitsch after seeing Love 
Parade, and threw him a bunch of roses and the 
words, ‘Oh Ernst, was fiir ein Film—ich gratu- 
liere !’, the revolution had begun. She laughed 
marvellously at herself in Ninotchka and the way 
was open for Marilyn Monroe to be overcome 
by the comedy of her own powerful attractions 
and for Sophia Loren to take the micky out of 
the most beautiful body in the world. The 
Odalisque of this book’s early chapters had 
become what is finally called, by Mr. Billquist, 
‘The Crazy Artiste.’ It may show. a sad flight 
from maturity, but when it comes to the choice 
I’m with the crazy artistes all the way. 

Seeing Queen Christina recently I wondered 
at my emotions in Maidenhead. But seeing 
Camille I had no doubt that, in spite of Francois 
Mauriac and the dress designer at Metro, the 
world’s press and Mr. Billquist, Garbo was a very 
great actress who should be seen at all available 
opportunities—and hardly read about at all. 

JOHN MORTIMER 


Pierrophile 
Pierrot. By Kay Dick. (Hutchinson, 30s.) 


ON an inside flap of the cover, a healthy-looking 
blonde gazes quizzically at you over the left ear 
of a miniature dachshund. This is the authoress, 
holding you like some bright-eyed Modern 
Mariner; but there is anxiety, too, behind that 
glittering eye, because Miss Dick knows she is a 
successful novelist, knows you are going to ask 
what she is doing in this quasi-scholarly galley, 
and is uncertain whether to disarm you with 
science or blandishment. The anxiety is under- 
standable, for after a few pages of her Quest for 
Pierrot it becomes apparent that in spite of 
energy and enthusiasm Miss Dick is no natural 
scholar, and her attempts to erect a preliminary 
structure of generalisation resemble nothing so 
much as a game of spillikins played with boiled 
spaghetti. This is a very feminine book, but once 
both you and she have accepted the fact, all goes 
swimmingly. Miss Dick had bought a painting 
of an unknown Pierrot (rather a ghastly one, I 
think, but no matter), and this was her starting- 
point; for it came to obsess her, drove her to 
seek out the truth about Pierrot, his stage history, 
the growth of his personality, his appearances in 
art and literature, his reflection or censure of 
society. Here are her findings. 

They are fascinating. Obsessive research has 
made her genuinely illuminating about the 
characters of the Commedia dell’Arte, and most 
of all about her hero. She traces him with a 
wealth of detail from his early-sixteenth-century 
beginnings as Piero (the victimised and destitute 
younger brother, honest but sly) to his subse- 
quent incarnations as Bertoldo (rustic, clownish 
but sensitive), Bertoldino (more lithe and 
humorous), Pagliaccio (vulgar, pitiful, idiotic), 
Gian-Farina (grimmer, more grotesque), Gros- 
Guillaume (fat and witty), Pedrolino (still naive, 
but beginning to be elegant), and at last as him- 
self: to his years of fame, culminating in the 
Funambule-Pierrot of Deburau: and his decline 
to the maudlin-macabre figure of fin de siécle 
and the vulgarisation of English panto. The 
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trouble is that the whole text becomes Pierromor- 
phic, as if it actually were the biography of 
someone who had lived for 500 years, fo, 
although Miss Dick must have read hundreds of 
scenarios (and how far were they ever written 
down?) she is reluctant to give chapter and verse 
tell you just which Pierrot she means, and when 
and where and whose. Often, too, her generalisa- 
tions are merely glib, as when she characterises 
Brighella as ‘the spiv, the teddy-boy, the 
delinquent, the rock-’n’-roller.’ 

All the same, much emerges of real interest; 
and apart from Pierrot, one learns a lot about 
his,companions. I had never realised that Colum- 
bine was a keen reader of books, or that Harle- 
quin showed marked homosexual traits; and [| 
shall now have a keen eye for the Pantaloons, 
Captains and Pulcinellas among my own acquain- 
tance, and those rarest ones, the Pierrots, with 
their sly integrity. 

JOHN HOLMSTROM 


New Men 


Divide and Lose. By Michael Ionides. (Bles, 21s.) 
MICHAEL IONIDES was an irrigation engineer in 
Iraq and Transjordan before the war, he served 
in the region during the war, and from 1955 to 
1958 he served on Nuri’s Development Board. He 
knew the inside of the Nuri regime. But he also 
knew ‘a new and quite different breed of younger 
Arabs,’ whom Nuri was bound to try to repress. 
He returned to Britain just before the whole 
Anglo-Arab epoch collapsed in the shambles of 
Baghdad’s 1958 Quatorze Juillet. 

His central theme of a new Arab nationalist 
and neutralist generation is now more generally 
understood, but there is still considerable reluc- 
tance to take Arab nationalism seriously, to see 
it as an integral part of the Afro-Asian anti- 
imperial revolt. At the very outset Mr. Ionides 
provides the key to an understanding of the 
Middle East. The Arabs fwere supposed to. be 
free, ‘equal partners by ‘treaty,’ because they 
weren’t orthodox colonial subjects. ‘For years on 
end, therefore, Arabs were demanding freedom 
from a state of dependence that was not supposed 
to exist, but did in fact exist.’ Year after year 
Eden and then Macmillan suavely referred to the 
néed to support ‘our friends.” Yet as Mfr. 
Ionides’ brilliantly shows, when this system 
of hidden hegemony—far worse for all concerned 
than outright colonialism—failed, and direct mili- 
tary action was taken against the ‘artificial’ 
enemies led by Nasser, it ruined ‘our friends’ — 
Nuri above all. Mr. Ionides is going to be savaged 
by Zionist writers, because he has woven into his 
narrative the most trenchant analysis of the rise 
of Zionism to appear in print. But he makes it 
clear at the outset that he is as opposed to any 
‘Arab eliminationism’ as he is to ‘Zionist expan- 
sionism.’ More than this, no fair reader ought to 
demand. And it was high time for an accurate 
account of the most superb feat of international 
persuasion which this century has seen. Before 
the war, for example, Zionists had quite suc- 
cessfully depicted Palestine as having abundant 
land and water for its Arabs and for massive 
Jewish immigration. But after the victory of 
1948-49, and the Arab Exodus, the problem 
changed: 

Where were the refugees to go? ... Now it 
was time to go into reverse: no longer abun- 
dance, but shortage. . . . The true facts about 


the economic absorptive capacity of Palestine 
were now taken as the essential basis of Zionist 
propaganda, and turned against the Arabs. The 
myth of abundance had justified the Jews com 
ing in. The truth of shortage justified keeping 
the Arab refugees out. 
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The pithiness of Mr. lonides’ logic and the magni- 
tude of Western deijusion that it reveals are 


almost overwhelming. 
ERSKINE CHILDERS 


Hedda Millhouser 


Ourselves to Know. By John O'Hara. (Cresset 
Press, 21s.) 
The Dying Art. By John Playfair. (Duckworth, 
15s.) 
Geisha. By Stephen and Ethel Longstreet. (Arthur 
Barker, 16s.) 
It is many years now since Henry James tried to 
tell the world exactly how novels ought to be 
written. He would be saddened if he knew how 
little his directions have been followed by suc- 
cessive generations of American novelists. 
Sprawling, thumping epics are more popular than 
ever, ‘great fluid puddings,’ as James would have 
called them. Ultimately, I suppose, it is all part 
of the perennial paleface versus redskin war 
which had better remain a private American 
concern. John O'Hara would presumably be 
classed as a redskin, though I seem to remember 
his first novel, Appointment in Samarra, as quite 
a shapely book in its grim and skeletal fashion. 
In Ourselves to Know he has allowed himself an 
inordinate amount of elbow room. It opens in 
the Twenties, where the narrator, Gerald Higgins, 
is a boy growing up in a small town in the 
Pennsylvania German country. He becomes 
interested in a kindly neighbour, an elderly man 
who leads the life of a recluse. Eventually he 
learns that the man, Robert Millhouser, had been 
married in his fifties to an eighteen-year-old girl; 
after a couple of years of marriage he had shot 
and killed her, but had been acquitted of murder. 





Duckworth Books’ 


The Dying Art 
by JOHN PLAYFAIR 


This new novel by the author of Pursued by a Bear 
catches graphically the atmosphere of a busy 
London hospital, and explores the trials and the 
deep satisfactions of a young modern doctor’s pro- 
fessional life. Doctors are presented, for once, 
neither as figures of fun nor as cardboard heroes, 
but as human beings; the author is one of them. 
“Stimulating ideas, interesting people, complete 
treadability.”’ Oxford Mail. 15s. net 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 


by F. L. Cross. 15s. net 


THE EVENING RISE 


50 Years of Fly Fishing, by H. M. Bateman. 15s. net 


VIOLIN PLAYING AS I TEACH IT 


by Leopold Auer. 15s. net 


WIT & WISDOM OF OSCAR WILDE 


For the pocket. 5s. net 


3 Henrietta St London. WC2 








When Gerald is older he gets to know Millhouser 
intimately, and is able to reconstruct his life story 
from conversations with him and from written 
accounts that Millhouser sends him. The bulk of 
the novel consists of the fictionalised biography 
of Millhouser supposedly written and annotated 
by Gerald, and published twenty years later. All 
this seems unnecessarily elaborate. Nevertheless, 
the story of Millhouser’s life and downfall is 
absorbing enough. As a youth in the Seventies, 
he goes on a Roderick Hudson kind of trip to 
Europe with a homosexual artist friend, who 
doesn’t, however, succeed in seducing him. On 
his return to Pennsylvania he leads a quiet life 
managing the family property, in uneasy com- 
panionship with his powerful mother. Only after 
her death does he marry. He falls in love, most 
unsuitably, with the young and beautiful Hedda, 
more than thirty years his junior, and an 
assiduous nymphomaniac. She agrees to marry 
him, mainly to get away from her parents, but 
after marriage her infidelities are so flagrant that 
ultimately Robert is unable to ignore them. So 
he shoots her in cold blood. Though there is a 
great proliferation of period and social detail, 
this, essentially, is the story, and it could have 
been shorter and more simply told. For me, at 
least, the central character is the horrid but piti- 
able Hedda; for the rest, it’s a world of hollow 
men. Mr. O'Hara toils away at titillating his 
readers, but the sex is so joyless and mechanical 
that it soon becomes tiresome. The world of Mr. 
O’Hara’s imagination, it seems to me, provides 
a palmary example of what Lawrence meant by 
that gnomic phrase, ‘doing dirt on life.’ 

The Dying Art is about doctors. Interest is 
divided between Henry Tinch, a plump young 
house physician, who reads Gibbon and thinks 
incessantly about girls; Malcolm Fraser, who 


is suave, madly ambitious, a patron of the arts , 


and, discreetly, a homosexual; and Enid Happin, 
who on duty wears spectacles and is forbidding, 
but off duty removes them and is quite pretty. 
Fraser is already a success in his profession, he is 
determined to become Senior Consultant when 
the post falls vacant, and his efforts to hook the 
job take us, very effectively, into C. P. Snow 
country. In Geisha we are haled off to Old Japan 
at the end of the eighteenth century. O-Kita, 
luscious number-one Geisha, is admired and con- 
stantly drawn by famed artist Hokusai. However, 
she falls for Dr. Daniel Heacock, a blond, rangy 
giant from New England, who has been called in 
to remove the Shogun’s gallstones. The end is 
sad. The Japanese detail seems authentic, every- 
thing else is wildly bogus, not that it matters. 
BERNARD BERGONZI 


Art, Real and Unreal 


Realism and Imagination, By Joseph Chiari. 
(Barrie and Rockliff, 30s.) 

Tuis well-reasoned critical survey of art theories 

appears, I think, at an appropriate moment. It 

begins by blowing away the accumulations of 

fog that have been thickening lately over the 

zsthetic field. Since Mr. Chiari, incidentally, 


derides some of the most publicised contempor- 
ary movements in the arts, he will be held by | 


some to be reactionary. But considering the ten- 
dencies currently ‘orthodox’ in painting, fiction 
and the drama, he is rather te be hailed as an 
articulate voice of the new opposition. To say 
that Mr. Chiari dismantles Realism (one of many 
explosive terms dealt with in these bomb- 
disposal operations) in order to clear the ground 
for the advance of Imagination—this, like his 


LEPC CEO 


title, becomes meaningful only when one has | 


accepted his definitions. ‘Realism’ is only one 
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dangerously ambiguous word freely bandied 
about by art and literary critics, now as a 
synonym, now as an antonym, of the word 
‘naturalism’; and in either case having little in 
common with its long-established philosophical 
meaning. The whole current coinage of zxsthetics 
has become badly debased; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Mr. Chiari spends half his chap- 
ters clarifying this single problem, chasing the 
concept of Reality from context to context until 
we arrive at last at the central issue. This is 
no less than the question of the precise function 
of the imagination in the creative act. It is 
a question Mr. Chiari answers with great in- 
sight and clarity. But so much abstract reason- 
ing makes heavy going for the general reader, 
who will welcome the last three chapters on 
Baudelaire, Eliot and Valéry respectively, for 
the sudden wealth of illustrative quotation which 
replaces the bleak citations of the earlier pages. 
And again, although Mr. Chiari writes from a 
Christian and (roughly speaking) a classical 
standpoint, his deep and sympathetic under- 
standing of the Symbolists, and of the movements 
in painting and poetry since the fecund period 
they represent, sharpens the edge of his critical 
knife when he looks at two new bogeys. Both 
are mechanical substitutes for imaginative art. 
The first emerged from the Documentary: the 
‘slice-of-life’ school of writing and painting which 
utilises material cut, or as if cut, from film or 
tape. The second emerged from the Doodle: the 
schools which eschews any conscious control of 
the instrument. Advocates of the Kitchen Sink, 
and of Action Painting, and of their literary 
analogues, will find this book disagreeable. All 
writers, and as many painters as possible, should 

read it. 
HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 





MR. J. S. CROSSLEY REVIEWS 
THE AFRICAN SCENE 


Tue Thirty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. will be held on January 3 in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Mr, J. S. Crossley: 

Nineteen hundred and sixty was expected to be a 
year of marked political changes in many parts of the 
British Commonwealth, particularly in Africa. The 
expectation has been fulfilled. Future historians, 
looking back on 1960 and savouring its political 
bouquet, will be likely to pronounce it emphatically 
a vintage year—constitutionally speaking. It is prob- 
able, however, that they will give no more than a 
passing thought to the stresses and strains set up at 
the time amongst the peoples most directly con- 
cerned. Certainly a year in which Nigeria achieved 
independent status and in which a new constitution 
for Kenya was drawn up would normally be con- 
sidered remarkable enough. These two events have, 
however, formed only a small part of 1960's ‘total 
out-turn. 

THE BACKGROUND OF AFRICA 

Political developments, however spectacular, must 
not be allowed to obscure the background of pro- 
gressive work that is, all the time, going on in other 
fields in these new countries. One can turn with 
relief from the political turmoil, which regrettably 
monopolises most of the limelight, and reflect, for a 
moment, on some of the constructive things that have 
been taking place at the same time. The excellent 
work that is being done, for example, in Kenya, in 
carrying through what amounts almost to an agrarian 
revolution, deserves something more than a passing 
notice. In West Africa the remarkable efforts put 
into the building of the great Universities of Legon 
in Ghana and Ibadan in Nigeria, and also into the 
development work in the oilfields, are of great signi- 
ficance for the future. In Rhodesia, at the Federal 
University in Salisbury, in May of this year, it was 
my privilege to watch the first batch of graduates, 
comprising both men and women, African and 
European, receiving their degrees at the hands of 
Her Majesty the Queen Mother; a few days later I 
saw Her Majesty presiding at another impressive 
ceremony, the inauguration of the great Kariba Dam. 

While progress of this kind may stand out most 
sharply against the background of less developed 
countries it should be remembered that substantial 
ogress has continued elsewhere. In South Africa, 

- for example, thanks to the development of the newer 
goldfields, production has reached a record level and 
is expected to total at least £270 million this year 
against approximately £250 million in 1959 and £220 
million in 1958. 

I do not doubt that rapid economic progress will 
continue in many of the new countries in Africa and 
elsewhere, and in some of them at an increasing rate, 
despite political tension. One feature that all seem to 
have in common is the desire for prosperity and 
progress, with its accompanying hunger for capital. 
There are abundant signs that, amongst the industri- 
alised countries of the West, a recognition of this 
need, and of its urgency, is growing. 

To this immense work your Bank can make a 
valuable contribution through the provision of an 
efficient and necessary service. Not only does the 
Bank provide an element of continuity in a rapidly 
changing Commonwealth, but it has also forged a 
chain of communicating links extending to many 
areas of the outside world, where its name is well 
known. These are solid advantages. 


INCREASED EARNINGS 


One of the most significant trends in our business 
during the year has been the continued demand for 
advances, Our lendings have increased by £53 million 
since last year, and have now reached the record 
figure of £301 million, with deposits only slightly 
higher at £618 million. The result is, as might be ex- 
pected, reflected in a sharp increase in earnings. 


THE SPECTATOR 


HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 


150Ta ANNIVERSARY 


THe 40th annual ordinary general meeting of 
Herrburger Brooks Limited was held on December 
14 in London, Mr. C. W. P. Hughes (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

Your Directors are pleased to report that the 
Accounts for the year under review show improved 
results which justify the confidence expressed a year 
ago. In the circumstances they recommend a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent., less tax. 

The inclusion of a piano section in the 27th 
National Radio and Television Exhibition at which 
we exhibited proved a gratifying innovation and 
confirmed that the appeal of the piano to the music 
loving public is in no way diminished. We also 
exhibited in the Piano Section at the Frankfurt 
Spring Fair which afforded us a welcome opportunity 
of meeting overseas piano makers. At both these 
Exhibitions we were much encouraged by the 
interest displayed in our products. 

This year marks the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the original business of H. Brooks. In 
addition to the many congratulations which were 
received from overseas, both the home and foreign 
trade papers gave favourable notice to this important 
occasion in the Company’s history. It is our con- 
stant endeavour to maintain the prestige of the 
Company in the markets which we serve and to 
ensure that our “Schwander” Actions and Keys con- 
form to the high standards of quality and craftsman- 
ship upon which our reputation is based. 

As regards the prospects for the current year 
there has been a noticeable improvement in sales 
for the period to date as compared with last year 
which it is hoped will continue. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


SPARK HOLDINGS LIMITED 
PERIOD OF SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH 


Tue fourteenth annual general meeting of Spark 
Holdings Limited was held on December 12 in 
London, Mr. John G. Lawson (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : — 

In summary, the twelve months since I last 
addressed you has seen an expansion of Group 
profits from the £52,440 of 1958/59 to an annual 
rate of £210,933 for 1959/60 and a further expansion 
to the present time when they are running at a rate 
in excess of £375,000 per annum. 

It is your Board’s intention that the Issued Capital 
of the Group should, so far as is possible, be brought 
into line with the real capital employed. As a first 
step, your Board have recommended the writing up 
of the Issued Share Capital from Is. to 2s. per share, 
ie., a total of £183,750. 

For the period under review the Board have been 
able to recommend a final dividend of 30 per cent., 
making a total of 50 per cent., as compared with the 
total of 25 per cent. paid for the preceding year. 

Subject to no unforeseen changes in circumstances, 
it will be the Board’s intention for the current year 
to recommend dividends totalling not less than 374 
per cent. on the capital, which, as increased by the 
writing up of share values is, of course, equivalent to 
75 per cent. on present share values, and will be 
covered approximately 2.3 times by anticipated 
profits. 

The report was adopted and the total dividend of 
50 per cent. (25 per cent.) was approved. At a sub- 
sequent extraordinary general meeting the proposed 
capitalisation and increase’ of share capital -was 


sanctioned. 
_ 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND BANK 


1960 


GROWING STRENGTH 


Tue Tenth Annual General Meeting of the Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited will be held on 
January 11 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, the Hon. Sir Geoffrey C 
Gibbs, K.C.M.G.: . 

AUSTRALIA: The rising tempo of business 
activities in Australia which was becoming evident a 
year ago grew more marked during the greater part 
of 1960, and the objective of official Policy during 
most of the year has been to exercise a measure of 
restraint in order to prevent rising activity from 
threatening economic stability 

OVERSEA TRADE: Income from exports rose more 
than £A100 million to £A936 million in the financial 
year 1959-60. Although wool was mainly responsible 
for the encouraging state of exports, buoyancy in 
most items contributed to the final result. One of 
the most pleasing aspects was the continued rise in 
export proceeds from manufactured products, 
notably petroleum oils, iron and steel, and vehicles 
and parts. Imports have shown a strongly rising 
trend during the past three years, and have come 
close to balancing exports. 

GROWTH OF DEMAND: The disturbing aspect of 
the increase in wages and prices in Australia in 
recent years, and particularly the wage rises in 
1959, is their influence upon costlevels. Industrial 
costs have risen sharply, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly urgent to contain price rises and cost increases 
if Australian industries are to continue to be able to 
sell their products profitably at current world market ‘ 
prices. 

NEW ZEALAND: In New Zealand there is 
evidence of an improvement in industrial production 
and business activity. Possibly the major factor 
generating expansion in the economy, has been the 
strong improvement in the balance of payments, for 
which the recovery in export prices and reduction in 
total payments for imports, arising from restrictions 
and the low level of demand at the beginning of the 
year, have been responsible. The situation changed 
in the second half of 1960 as the materially higher 
spending internally was transmitted into a demand 
for imported goods. 

Costs and prices are moving upwards despite off- 
setting factors such as changes in indirect taxes, 
price control, etc. The problem of rising costs is 
indeed a worrying one and casts its shadow over 
future national development. Unless fiscal and 
monetary policies are suitably integrated, it is 
apparent that the pace of inflation will not slacken, 
and in that event, New Zealand’s ability to sell the 
country’s farm products profitably overseas will be 
seriously impaired. 

Domestic AFFAIRS: The operating companies of 
our associate, Industrial Acceptance Holdings 
Limited, report a further marked expansion of 
business in keeping with general trends in Australian 
hire purchase. Gross dividends received from this 
investment and included in our overall profits 
amounted to £A191,000 in the year to 30th Septem- 
ber, 1960, compared with £A156,000 in the previous 
year. 

Our subsidiary, Australia and New Zealand Sav- 
ings Bank, recorded an increase of nearly £A20 mil- 
lion in deposits whilst the number of accounts has 
grown to 528,000. 

ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS: The Consolidated 
Balance Sheet which totals nearly £A600 million 
illustrates the growing strength of our Banks. The 
total of the Trading Bank’s Balance Sheet exceeds 
£A500 million for the first time. 

Profits (after taxation and transfer to Contingen- 
cies Reserve) at £A1,029,815 show a 2 per cent. 
reduction on last year’s figures. Your Directors have 
recommended a final dividend for the year of 8 per 
cent., less tax, which maintains the year’s distribution 
of 12 per cent., less tax. 
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Trading at a Deficit 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


OnE has to go back to 1955 to 
find a trading year so bad for us 
on international account as 1960. 
In 1955 we had a deficit on 
visible trade of £356 million and 
a surplus on ‘invisibles’ of £256 
million. After allowing for 
interest on dollar loans and net 
defence aid, which virtually can- 
celled out, we closed our inter- 
national account then with a 
deficit of £92 million. It was regarded as disgrace- 
ful, for we had been taught by the Government 
to believe that a surplus of over £300 million a 
year Was essential in order to meet our defence 
obligations, finance overseas investment and pro- 
yide aid for underdeveloped nations. Yet this 
year it looks as if we will end up with a deficit 
of over £100 million—perhaps even double the 
deficit of 1955. If this had happened with a 
Labour government in power, there would have 
been an appalling slump on the Stock Exchange. 
Even so, the City is beginning to feel uneasy and 
to wonder whether another exchange crisis can 
be avoided in 1961. 

The overseas trade figures published by the 
Board of Trade are not, of course, the ‘visibles’ 
appearing in the balance of payments tables, but 
can be used for.comparison. The October returns 
were distorted by the tally clerks’ strike at the 
London Docks. The November returns published 
this week showed an improvement in exports, the 
gap being £66 million against £107 million in 
October. If we take the nine months’ figures we 
find that the average monthly excess of imports 
over exports this year is £27 million worse than it 
was in 1959. Imports have been running 13 per 
cent. above the 1959 level. In the third quarter 
they slackened pace, indicating perhaps that the 
stocking-up process is at last coming to an end, 
but imports of basic materials were still 14 per 
cent. above and imports of finished manufactures 
no less than 25 per cent. above those of a year 
ago. Exports have been also disturbing, being 
little more than 5 per cent. above the 1959 aver- 
age. In volume, exports in the third quarter were 
actually 1 per cent. below those of the second 
quarter and 4 per cent. below the first quarter. 
The motor slump was the biggest factor in the 
export failure, car exports being 33 per cent. 
down in the third quarter. And for the short 
term the situation may worsen. The correction of 
the American payments deficit is bound to hit 
our export trade. The tie-up of American aid to 
American goods, the return home of American 
service families, etc., are calculated to reduce our 
visible trade by about £50 million and our in- 
visibles by another £50 million at least. 

According to the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research a recovery in 
British exports will only take place when world 
trade is again expanding fast enough to offset 
the continuing fall in the British share in the 
World export of manufactures. This is perhaps 
unduly pessimistic. A revival in British exports 
could come when British salesmanship and 
design are improved, when the small firms are 


organised in export groups, and when export 
credit finance is further enlarged. Of course, if the 
present Government will never take any action 
on these lines except in export credits, if it 
contents itself with repeated exhortations to 
exporters, if the Prime Minister says once again 
that exporting is fun, then the outlook is indeed 
bleak. 

The deficit on our visible trade would not be 
sc serious—after all, imports must decline before 
long if the Government is determined to have a 
domestic slump—if it were not for the decline in 
our ‘invisible’ balance. According to NIESR 
estimates this is going to be the worst year for 
‘invisibles’ since 1947. Three items account for 
the deterioration—lower shipping earnings, 
higher government expenditures (defence, etc.) 
overseas, and lower net ‘interest and dividends.’ 
The last is largely explained by the rise in interest 
rates. An extra 1 per cent. on the total sterling 
balances costs us over £40 million a year. There 
is not much hope of our ‘invisible’ income rising 
until shipping and oil industries emerge from 
their depression. The NIESR puts our ‘invisible’ 
surplus this year at only £115 million (against 
£237 million last year and nearly £300 million in 
1958), leaving our final balance of payments at a 
deficit of around £100 million. 

The only quick way to cure a balance of pay- 
ments deficit is by reimposing import and 
exchange controls. This the present Government 
is certain not to do. Instead, it will rely on cutting 
the public investment which is under its direct 
control and reducing private consumption 
through hire-purchase restrictions. The danger of 
this policy is that it activates the forces making 
for a domestic trade depression which will in 
turn restrain private enterprise investment and 
work against the export trade. The Government 
seems prepared to take this risk because it is 
scared of a wage-cost inflation. Mr. Lloyd has, in 
fact, fallen back on the Thorneycroft policy of 
trying to stop wage claims by threatening a 
slump. I do not believe that the trade unions on 
this occasion will be so frightened as they were 
by Mr. Thorneycroft. Mr. Lloyd will get his 
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slump and a wage-cost inflation as well—calcu- 
lated to make British goods largely uncompetitive 
in the world’s markets. What makes the Treasury 
policy so hopeless is that it does not even drive 
labour from the trades which are being squeezed 
to the trades which could expand. Short-time 
working has been accepted by both employers 
and workers. We are becoming a dear-cost 
economy. 

The right way to deal with this awkward situa- 
tion is to bring capital and labour to a joint 
conference to settle such questions as a five-year 
investment plan and the distribution of labour to 
implement it. We shall need, as I have said, two 
controls—one over building, the other over 
investment overseas. These could obviate the re- 
imposition of import controls. Money could then 
be cheapened and made easier. When Bank rate 
was reduced to 5 per cent. last week for external 
purposes, the Treasury immediately took steps to 
see that the rate of interest did not fall in the 
domestic market and kept the banks guessing as 
te whether it would release their special deposits 
next month. This is a foolish policy. We need to 
stimulate the economy in the right places. If 
there is any flight from the £ the Treasury should 
let the reserves.(now over $3,000 million) take the 
knock and if necessary draw another line of 
credit from the IMF, where we now have an 
uncommitted quota of $1,950 million. If an 
exchange crisis does develop—so what? 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


J > new account has started with some re- 
covery in prices. Perhaps the market will get 
through its Christmas account without further 
trouble, but some heavy falls have been en- 
countered and some speculators (and jobbers) 
are said to be in trouble. The speculative wonders 
—NORCROS and souTHCROs—have fallen 25 per 
cent. and 334 per cent. respectively. Some steel 
shares have fallen even more—SOUTH DURHAM by 
over 43 per cent.—and even the most respectable 
hire-purchase share—UDT—by nearly 20 per 
cent. 


Steel Shares Ex-Dividend 
It does not matter how well the company has 
done, the shares will go down in a bear market 
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when the annual report is published. This 
explains the bad behaviour of steel shares last 
week, but I did warn investors that if UNITED 
STEEL did not pay 20 per cent. the whole market 
would fall. After showing excellent results, with 
net profits up 274 per cent., United only paid 
18 per cent. and, to make matters worse, 
announced a rights issue of one-for-three at par. 
This is to be followed by a one-for-four scrip 
bonus. At 76s. the ex-all price would be about 
48s. and the potential yield on the forecast divi- 
dend would be just over 5 per cent. STEEL OF 
WALEs also produced an excellent report and 
raised the dividend from 10 per cent. to 12} 
per cent., but the shares fell and at 42s. 6d. the 
yield is now nearly 6 per cent. THOMAS FIRTH 
AND JOHN BROWN were disappointing, with a rise 
of only about 5 per cent. in gross profits, but the 
dividend was raised from the equivalent of 9 1/5 
per cent. to 124 per cent. and at 47s. 6d. the yield 
is 5.3 per cent. JOHN SUMMERS was also dis- 
appointing in both profits and dividend and 
declined to 57s. 9d. (27 per cent: below its top) 
to yield 5.3 per cent. As things are, there is 
nothing to make steel shares move against the 
bear market trend over the short term and a 
further, if moderate, fall is to be expected. Some 
switching seems desirable. 


Artizans and General Properties 

Some switching in the property market is also 
desirable—from the glamorous shares which 
yield around 2} per cent. to the more solid which 
yield over 4 per cent. For example, ARTIZANS AND 
GENERAL. This company was originally formed to 
invest in workers’ houses, but since 1955 there 
has been a change towards commercial and resi- 
dential properties in and around London and 
more recently in flats and houses in a new hous- 
ing estate in Birmingham. Some of the older 
properties have been sold for over £1 million and 
another £1 million (net) has been raised by a 
debenture issue. Further, an investment has been 
made in Canadian and American property ven- 
tures. The company has a steady record of 
advancing profits—with a big jump since de- 
control. Equity earnings have in fact doubled 
in the past two years. In 1959 14.2 per cent. was 
earned and 12 per cent. paid, and for 1960 a 
further increase. in dividend may be expected. At 
53s. 6d. the £1 shares yield 4.4 per cent. on the 
old dividend. 


Consolidated Zinc 

There has been a fall this year of 22 per cent. 
in the shares of CONSOLIDATED ZINC, which now 
stand at 62s. 6d. to yield 6.3 per cent. on the 20 
per cent. dividend last covered twice over by earfi- 
ings. Some uncertainties having been cleared up 
the shares are a firmer market, but I cannot yet 
recommend a purchase in view of the ‘watering’ 
of the equity which lies ahead. The company has 
a new partner in the Kaiser Aluminium Com- 
pany, which has taken the place of British 
Aluminium in the Commonwealth Aluminium 
Corporation formed jointly to develop the great 
bauxite deposits of Queensland. It is receiving 
£14 million from Kaiser for the right to partici- 
pate in CAC at this stage. Of the £20 million 
which Consolidated Zinc will have to find as its 
share of this vast project, £10 million will come 
from a convertible loan stock issued to ‘CHART- 
ERED’ and the rest from its own earnings and 
possibly a ‘rights’ issue later on. Meanwhile the 
directors hope to maintain a liberal dividend 
policy provided lead-zinc prices are maintained 
or improved. Unfortunately both lead and zinc 
are slumping to new low levels. However, the 
shares should be watched for a buying oppor- 
tunity. 
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The Playing Fields of Roedean 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Tue editor of the British 
Medical Journal has pub- 
lished, and the editor of 
the Spectator feels I 
should write about, an 
article by Dr. Katharina 
Dalton indicating that in 
at least one girls’ public 
school the girls are ap- 
preciably worse behaved 
just before, just after 
and during their periods 
than at any other time 
(with the exception of girls of low intelligence 
and poor adjustment, who keep right on be- 
having badly all the time). The offences included 
as ‘naughtiness’ were mainly unpunctuality, 
talking, forgetfulness and avoiding games, the 
last two being the offences which increased the 
most. Increased irritability among prefects, too, 
resulted in their giving more punishments when 
the custom of women was upon them, as the 
Bible so charmingly puts it. 

It is sometimes not clear to lay ieliaat why 
expert investigations are necessary to find out 
what appears to be obvious to the inexpert 
(Pavlov made history with his dogs on a routine 
familiar to trainers of dancing bears for cen- 
turies). And what on earth psychological 
curiosity is presented by any girl avoiding games 
when she is feeling low I cannot think: it seems 
to me much more interesting to ask what psycho- 
logical curiosity is presented by women who 
would regard it as a misdemeanour. The fact that 
this survey should be considered news seems to 
my (not wholly unbiased) view just one more 
instance of the way in which girls’ public schools 
keep forgetting that they are not boys’ public 
schools—and I speak with feeling, having been 
at about three of them, including, before I finally 
ran away from the place, two mortal years at 
that potting-shed of the English rose, Roedean. 

It is, I suppose, open to question whether the 
public school system is even the best way of 
bringing up boys; but at least the machine does 
instil qualities suitable for the soldiers, civil ser- 
vants and empire builders for whom it was 
originally designed. The girls’ public schools have 
taken it over, and some of it—particularly all this 
thing about games—is quite inappropriate for the 
creation of balanced and likeable women. The 
emerging male animal has a desire to bash some 
of his fellow human beings and lay others, and 
it makes good sense to provide on the playing 
field some alternative outlet of low nuisance 
value, But girls have to flog round the lacrosse 
field working off a whole lot of physical urges 
which they do not in fact have—even at a time 
of the month when they do have an urge to 
crawl away into-a quiet corner. The power of 
conditioning being what it is, many girls do 
emerge from the system believing that the best 
use for the female physique is playing tennis and 
swinging between the horizontal bars; and 
although it demonstrably isn’t, many still main- 








tain that the training in the team spirit has been 
worth it all—even the full horror of cricketing 
practice on the wet grass before breakfast. 

But even the team spirit itself, with its general 
tendency to make girls keep each other up to 
the mark and condemn as bad sports those who 
fall beiow, seems to me of questionable value. 
For example, it is generally held to be a good 
thing if women are sensitive and sympathetic 
towards the sufferings of mankind. Yet what 
example is set in boarding schools? The same as 
in the Army: the first implication is that you 
are malingering, and if you haven't got a tem- 
perature, you aren’t ill. (At Roedean, there were 
two matrons in operation, one of whom showed 
traces of humanity, and was regarded by the girls 
not in her care as ‘soft.’) 

Perhaps the really odd thing is not only that 
battleaxes of the old school should think that 
the lip must be equally stiff whether it is to 
grow a moustache one day or not (though come 
to think of it—no, let us not be unkind), but that 
this extraordinary illusion that girls are like boys 
crops up in all sorts of forward-looking types 
who make exactly the same mistake the other 
way round. The old school ignore a girl’s 
physical problems in a way found appropriate 
for boys; the new concentrate on them in a 
manner equally remote from what actually goes 
on. I cannot be the only girl who is absolutely 
unable to persuade advanced friends that I got 
through six schools without ever finding out even 
the meaning of Lesbianism or what the clerics 
call solitary vice; or even having heard any of 
the serious swear words. No boy could go 
through school in such ignorance, and I dare say 
in mixed schools girls couldn’t either; but the 
manner in which girls are ‘difficult’ is far less 
directly physical than the way boys are. Of 
course, there are occasional physical incidents, 
but they are far more rare, far less an inescapable 
stage of development than the same thing with 
boys. Girls are moony and sentimental and 
emotional and giggly and stupid instead. Even 
their cruelty—which is as bad as a boy’s or indeed 
a ferret’s—is mental cruelty: teasing, insults, 
leaving a girl out of things. They rarely go in 
for what Molesworth calls ‘tuoghing up.’ Obvi- 
ously a girl’s adolescent troubles are physical in 
ofigin, but they are not particularly physical in 
manifestation. 

The only trouble with urging that girls’ schools 
realise that what they have on their hands is girls 
is that one is apt to find oneself in the line-up 
with the people who believe that one should teach 
the dear things to cook and sew—than which 








nothing could be farther from my thought. As 


Anne Scott-James says, domestic education is a 
technical education, and open to exactly the 
same objections as any other premature voca- 
tional schooling. Intellectually, boys and girls can 
be treated the same: it is emotionally and physic- 
ally that they cannot. It is a pity that so often the 
only way to treat girls like people seems. to be 
to treat them like boys. 
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Design 
Civic 
By KENNETH 


THe year 1960 will be 
remembered as vividly by 
architects as by game- 
keepers, remembered as 
the year when the Civic 
Trust did as much for 
city planning as Penguins 
did for literature. Yet I 
suppose there are people 
who are _s passionately 
interested in the appear- 
ance of their towns, but 
have never heard of the 
Trust and the influence it is having on the future 
of Piccadilly Circus—and, as a consequence, on 
the future of other important centres. Most 
people, I imagine, will have forgotten exactly 
what the Piccadilly fuss was about. They will be 
reminded, if they get hold of the Civic Trust’s 
own progress report, The First Three Years, that 
the building designed for the Monico site was 
considered ‘unworthy’ not only because of its 
appearance, but also because it was to be built 
in an area that ought to be replanned as a whole. 
They will be reminded, too, that if it had not 
been for the Civic Trust, which collected evidence 
and briefed a QC, there would have been no one 
with enough resources to put up a successful 
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Sense 


J. ROBINSON 


fight against the building at the public. inquiry. 

And what a building! To remind us what 
nearly happened the Civic Trust has published a 
full-page picture of the curious, ad-strewn front 
elevation—covered with four-letter words like 
rosT (‘for your daily wash’), PLom (‘for vigour’) 
and swop (for an unspecified use). When the 
artist did this perspective he was unknowingly 
settling the building's fate (it was this picture that 
led to the demand for a public inquiry) and also, 
perhaps, the fate of ill-conceived buildings in 
other parts of the country. The Minister of 
Housing’s decision that the Circus ought to be 
redeveloped as a whole, and not bit by bit, started 
a lot of people thinking about the question of 
comprehensive development. How, they won- 
dered, was it possible to make a decent architec- 
tural job of renewing town centres if all the sites 
had different owners and could not be bought 
simultaneously? Appropriately enough it was the 
Civic Trust which stepped in and provided not 
the answer, ‘but a number of answers suitable 
for discussion at a London conference (reported 
here on July 15). 

Since the Piccadilly fuss some people have been 
more confident about raising objections to the 
visual horrors going up around them. And some 
have reinforced their objections with financial 
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help and advice from the Civic Trust which— 
according to its report—now has 300 local 
amenity societies on its register. Although in its 
report the Trust sums up its direct ways of 
influencing the appearance of town and country- 
side, it gives little idea of its indirect influence 
through local societies. A few of these are merely 
preservation organisations of the kind that dis- 
trust anything new, and like to feel (wrongly) 
that they have a big brother in London to protect 
them from progress. Others are societies which 
were formed, like the enterprising two-year-old 
at Stanmore in Middlesex, not to oppose progres- 
sive development but to ensure that development 
is progressive. This week the members of the 
Stanmore Society have set a splendid example to 
all similar bodies. After two years of fighting to 
preserve their trees, their Green Belt and their 
need for low-density, traffic-free development, 
they have just made public their own sensible 
suggestions for the future planning of their town. 

The Society’s scheme, prepared by a panel of 
architects and town planners with the co-opera- 
tion of the Middlesex County Council and Har- 
row Council, shows how Stanmore could ‘main- 
tain its identity as a village’ if its vacant land was 
properly developed and its ‘throttled’ shopping 
centre was bypassed by the main roads which 
now converge on it from four directions. Most 
of the vacant land is owned by the Middlesex 
County Council and there is already a less 
ambitious local authority bypass proposal, so 
the scheme is really a timely hint to the Council 
before*it embarks, in 1961, on its quinquennial 
review Of the County Plan. 








YOUR TRIBUTE 


By sending a donation you are 
paying your own tribute to the 
bravery of the 1ife-boat crews. 
The service depends entirely on 
voluntary contributions to carry 
on its work. 


ROYAL NATICNAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.|I 























Please don’t let her be 
disappointed : 


There are nearly 4,500 children in 
our family who depend on YOU 


Will you be their 
SANTA CLAUS? 


10/ 


Christmas Donations gratefully received 


m Christmas fare 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.I 


will help provide 


for one child 














(Tax paid and including bonus) 


FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Socicty offers you 
absolute security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The — Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be granted 
TRUSTEE Status for its deposits. 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound ome property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000, 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 

32 % (34% plus $ % bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6.2.5d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 
promptly. 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq. E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 
(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing. 
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There are many other towns where people with 
enough enlightened self-interest and professional 
qualifications among them could similarly lighten 
the load on their local authority machinery by 
giving diplomatic planning guidance. Where 
there is no adequate local society to present their 
case, they could follow Stanmore’s example by 
forming one specially, with (possibly) a small 
grart from the Civic Trust, and by begging, bor- 
rowing or hiring lecturers, exhibitions and films 
—with the object of brainwashing local people 
into caring about their surroundings. The Trust 
can help here, because it can supply films and 
exhibitions, as well as regular bulletins showing 
what other towns are doing. And if it cannot help 
very much financially at present (its covenanted 
income of £40,000 a year is ‘now fully deployed 


Consuming Interest 





THE 


on projects already in hand’), it can usually 
muster a collection of sledgehammers and a set 
of undergraduates to go with them. By this means 
it has already destroyed some of the country’s 
decaying horrors, like abandoned barracks. 

If you are a citizen with eyes in your head and 
a nagging resentment about all the ugliness and 
squalor caused by carelessness, stupidity or 
blundering good intentions, then the Civic Trust’s 
address (79 Buckingham Palace Road, SW1) 
should be heavily inscribed on your memory. 
You will certainly need it. And if, by any chance, 
you represent one of the ‘public-spirited leading 
firms in industry’ (that is how the Trust describes 
its sponsors), then remember you can be just as 
useful with a cheque in your hand as a sledge- 
hammer. 


One-Eyed Monsters 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


IF you have been putting 
off buying a television set 
in the hope that prices 
might come down your 


New Year. Throughout 
the past year the demand 
for sets has been far less 
than the supply, the 
manufacturers have been 
making far more than 
they can sell and it is 
estimated that there are 
over a million sets waiting for buyers. 

One of the reasons for this is that a major 
technical change is due in the next month or 
two: the seventeen-inch screen is to be replaced 
by a nineteen-inch screen and the twenty-one- 
inch by a twenty-three-inch. One manufacturer, 
Ultra Radio, has already put on sale the first 
nineteen-inch set and the others will follow be- 
fore long. Ultra’s nineteen-inch set costs £68 5s. 
and this is only 3 gns. more than the seventeen- 
inch, which they have now dropped. 

What this means to you and me is that, as 
soon as the nineteen-inch and twenty-three-inch 











chance will come in fhe. 





‘Are you sure you haven't been got at?’ 


sets appear in the shops in any numbers, the 
seventeen-inch and twenty-one-inch sets will have 
to be reduced in price very considerably if 


_dealers are not to find themselves with over a 


million sets gathering dust in their store rooms. 

Will the larger sets be any better? No doubt 
they will have some advantages, but a seventeen- 
inch screen (the measurement, by the way, is 
diagonally across the screen) is perfectly adequate 
for a medium-sized room, and a twenty-one-inch 
is more than adequate. Too large a screen is 
aimost as bad as too small a one. Some dealers 
are already cutting prices for seventeen- and 
twenty-one-inch sets and many more will do so 
in the coming months. 


* 


The traditional Christmas tree, and the one 
most likely to go from Christmas Eve to 
Twelfth Night without shedding spikes all over 
the carpet and cushions, is the Norwegian 
Spruce. This can be distinguished from its 
Canadian cousin, the Sitka Spruce, by its dark 
blunted needles and _ russet-coloured shoots. 
Although the Sitka has managed to root itself as 
happily in the Christmas trade as it has in British 
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soil, it is easily identified by the slate-grey tinge 
of its flat and painfully pointed leaves. 

But whatever the nationality of your Christmas 
Spruce, its branches are highly inflammable. An 
ammonium phosphate spray (4 oz. dissolved in 
2 gallons of water) will reduce but not entirely 
remove the fire risk. Do this job outdoors and 
let the tree dry out completely before hanging 
it with decorations. And if everyone used Polyfoil 
ornaments for the tree, many more firemen 
would enjoy an uninterrupted Christmas holiday. 
Made of aluminium and non-flam paint, they 
have the glitter but not the flammability of the 
traditional trinkets. Polyfoil decorations can be 
bought at Boots, W. H. Smith, British Home 
Stores, Woolworth and most of the small shops 
which stock the tinselly paraphernalia of Christ- 
mas. 

* 

MacFisheries complain that a _ brace of 
pheasants does not cost 35s. as I said. They sug- 
gested a much lower figure, but I had actually 
paid 16s. for one in a MacFisheries branch. The 
point seems to be that prices vary widely accord- 
ing to availability; perhaps 25s. would be a better 
average figure. 

* 

A few months ago I menticned a firm called 
Nylons Unlimited, who, for a pound down and 
half a crown a week, will replace nylons how- 
ever often and in whatever manner they come to 
grief. My one complaint was that the choice was 
somewhat limited. I am happy to say that they 
now do seamless as well as fully fashioned 
nylons, and there is a bonus system for people 
who go for long stretches without laddering a 
pair. All details from Nylons Unlimited, Gay 
Street, Bath. 


Postscript - % « 


It seems odd _ that 
the British newspapers 
should have paid more 
attention to the Egyptian 
take-over of Shepheard’s 
Hotel, in which _ this 
country now has only a 
sort of nostalgic interest, 
than to the Greek Gov- 
ernment’s take-over, in 
the same week, of the 
British-owned, __ British- 
run, Athens and Pirzus 
Electricity Company, which distributes nearly 
half the electricity in the whole of Greece and 
for long ran the whole public transport of the 
capital. The company was as well known there as 
ICI or Shell, say, in London—more so, indeed, 
for I have been accosted in the streets of Athens 
and asked for jobs in it, by earnest young men, 
producing tattered testimonials from _ their 
pockets (or by the plump and dowdy mothers of 
out-of-work sons, producing not testimonials but 
tears), simply because I had been seen in Athens 
cafés with an official of the company, or even 
with his wife. 

That official, by the way, was the company’s 
public relations officer, Richard Stubbs, but for 
whom, I am quite sure, the company would have 
been taken over many years ago, and at some- 
thing a good deal less than the eleven million 
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unds the Greek Government is now very 
politely paying for it. Even when Anglo-Greek 
relations were at their worst, over Cyprus, the 
company’s ‘image’ remained whiter than white in 
Greek eyes, and the Stubbses were persone 
grate where British diplomatists never could 
have been. Indeed, them house was long a sort of 
better-informed British Embassy (as some of our 
shrewder ambassadors well recognised). When- 
ever I am accused of being prejudiced against the 
profession of public relations, I refer to my 
admiration for such as Dick Stubbs, who has 
been practising it in the most serious sense and 
under the most difficult conditions for years. Now 
that his job in Athens has come to an end, | 
hope he will come back home (he has hardly 
lived here since before the war); be given some 
official recognition for what he has done for 
Britain abroad; and show some of his colleagues 
here what PR is all about. 

* 

A reader sends a personal footnote to my 
mention of the kitchens at Shepheard’s—con- 
demned, he says, not by the Egyptians, as I had 
thought, but by a raw young RAMC captain, 
posted to Base from the desert. ‘He never real- 
ised,’ my correspondent writes, ‘that he was 
winkling out dozens of acting-brigadiers and 
locally-appointed colonels from the only home 
they had known for years. I saw them on the 
terrace, amidst pyramids of luggage, bleating 
“But where shall we go?”’ 

The day after Shepheard’s was condemned, my 
correspondent and a friend, in the plain clothes 
they wore by Army order to disguise the embar- 
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rassing fact. that a sergeant and a private soldier 
were the main props of the Egyptian Gazette and 
Mail, dined there by themselves. No one in 
uniform was allowed in the hotel: it was Out 
of Bounds. The ex-sergeant, now the Managing 
Editor of Reynolds News, remembers it as the 
meal of his life, ‘for sheer sycophantic service 
—Arabian Nights stuff! The massed hierarchy 
of Shepheard’s had convinced themselves that we 
could only be an official reconnaissance, sent by 
GHQ to re-test its kitchens. Nothing but the 
best!” 
* 

This office has been enlivened lately by the 
receipt of a number of illustrated bulletins from 
a corset-making company, one of the latest of 
which is headed: ‘Gay and Sparkling Bras For 
the Party Season’ (I should explain, perhaps, that 
‘bra’ is short for ‘brassiére’), and goes on to 
report that ‘each bra is decorated with a sparkling 
diamante motif for extra eye appeal.’ I can resist 
the temptation to want to write like that, but I 
wouldn't mind being asked to one of those 
parties. 

* 

Instead of a wine of the week, a note on the 
glasses to drink wine out of, for this is a time 
of year at which we always need to buy new 
glasses, whether for our own parties, to replace 
seasonal breakages, or as presents. 

Some branches of Woolworth’s stock (and 
other branches of Woolworth’s not only don’t 
stock but don’t know which branch of their own 
firm do stock) an excellent all-purpose glass at a 
mere eighteenpence. It is labelled ‘Foreign,’ which 
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in this context I suppose, but can’t be sure, means 
Czechoslovak; it is thin, colourless, and un- 
decorated, with a short stem, and a bowl that 
curves slightly inwards at the top—very good for 
all table wines, of which it will hold about a fifth 
of a bottle, and a great bargain. The same firm 
(or such branches of the same firm as can be 
found not by asking but by looking and by luck) 
stock some very good ‘goblets,’ useful for beer 
and whisky-and-soda, at Is. 3d., and some 
extremely useful barrel-shaped pony glasses at 
fourpence—just the thing for short or shortish 
drinks at the kind of party where it’s just as 
well that the glasses cost only fourpence 

On another level, such distinguished wine- 
merchants as Berry Brothers in St. James’s Street 
and Christopher’s in Jermyn Street sell specially 
designed and very elegant glasses, and most firms 
of this kind will lend glasses for parties. W. R. 
Loftus, in. Tottenham Court Road, have the tall, 
narrow champagne ‘flute—immeasurably super- 
ior to the flat, shallow, ice-cream sundae sort 
of glass—made in Belgium, and costing 3s. 5d. 
each. A very special commendation for shape 
and value goes to the English-designed, Swedish- 
made Gilbey glasses (Gilbey’s ship and sell wine, 
and Know what a wine-glass ought to be like), on 
sale at Harrods, Heal’s, Selfridges, and such 
places. They are straight-sided, sturdy, heavy- 
based, and cost 3s. 3d. to 4s. each, according to 
size and function, in half-dozens. The 15s. carafe, 
by the same team, takes a bottle of wine very 
comfortably and is one of the most satisfyingly 
simple and well-designed pieces of table furniture 
I know. CYRIL RAY 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


POWICK HOSPITAL, NEAR WORCESTER 


STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 


paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Scriptwriter (British) ‘in 
European Productions Department in Lon- 
don. Duties include writing documentary 
features and other broadcast material for 
@udiences outside the U.K. on subjects 
connected with international affairs and the 
British scene. Essential qualifications: 
proved writing ability and aptitude for 
assembling and presenting facts in a con- 
cise and interesting form; ~ thorough 
knowledge of current affairs; wide interests; 
good political judgment and ability to 
formulate ideas for output. Desirable 
additiona! qualifications: first hand experi- 
ence of conditions abroad and a knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages. Short- 
listed candidates will be asked to take a 
test. Salary £1,545 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,970 max. p.a. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
60.G.607 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London W.1, 
within five days. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF DERBY 





Senior Child Care Officer and 
Child Care Officer (male) 





1. Senior Child Care Officer, qualified and 
experienced, for resp ible post, inly 
local authority adoption work including 
placing. 

Salary scale £960-1,140 APT. III. 
Minimum qualifications Degree, Social 
Science/Child Care Certificate. 





2. Male Child Care Officer to assist with 


family casework and investigations, 
supervision and welfare of boys and 
youths. Salary scale £665-975 according 

to experience and qualifieations. 
Purther details from the Children’s 
Officer, Council House, Derby. 

N. 8S. PISHER, 

Town Clerk 





(British branch of Service Civil. Interna- 
tional, which has consultative status with 
U.N.E.S.C.O.) 
Owing to the expansion of its activities, 
which inelude the organisation of work 
camps in Britain and the exchange of 
volunteers with other branches of S.C.I. 
International Voluntary Service requires: 
(a) a deputy organising secretary with 
energy and initiative, to be respon- 
sible for the placing of volunteers 
and the organisation of work-camp 
projects, at an annual salary of 
£600 x £30 to £720. 
a competent clerical assistant for 
general office work, including main- 
tenance of records, typing, answering 
general inquiries, supervision of 
stock and assisting the deputy 
organising secretary with the placing 
of volunteers, etc., at an annual 
salary of £450-£500 x £22/10/10 to 
£550-£600. 

(c) a part-time housekeeper. to be respon- 
sible for the administration of a 
small hostel and transit centre in 
London, at an annual salary of £156 
with free room, heating and break- 
fast. 

Further particulars and application forms 
(returnable by 10th January) from W. J. 
Taylor, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 37 Charlwood Street, London, S.W.1. 
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(1,000 beds) 

2 SOCIAL WORKERS with Degree or Social 
Science Diploma required, Progressive hos- 
pital four miles Malvern/Worcestet with 
full range of therapeutic activities includ- 
ing O.P. Clubs and hostel for patients 
employed locally. 

Salary £515 (at age 27) rising to £785 
p.a. Applications to Med. Supt., who will be 
glad to supply further information. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 


Applications are invited for appointment 
to the above-named position, for which the 
salary range is £1,750/75/2,350 p.a. with 
superannuation similar to F.S.S.U. 

Candidates are requested to state their 
specia] interests within the philosophical 
field and/or to mention the fields in which 
they are best qualified to lecture. 

The appointee will be expected to take up 
duty as early as possible in 1961. 

Conditions of appointment and a general 
information sheet are obtainable from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 18th February, 1961. 











Sedlescombe. 


character and ju 
of the Trust but 


allowance where appropriate. 





FUND-RAISER 

The Pestalozzi Children’s Village Trust, which is building in Sussex an 
international village for 300 needy children, on the lines of its famous sister | 
village at Trogen, Switzerland, seeks a man or woman to organise its appeals 
for funds to keep pace with its increasing commitments. The post is based on 


This is a highly responsible task, which calls for a person of mature 
ment, who must nat only be deeply interested in the work 
capable of administering a complex appeals and pub- 
licity department, and of initiating new ideas. C ; 
planning publicity campaigns, preferably for charity, is essential. 
Salary and other terms by agreement, including housing assistance and car 


Please reply in confidence quoting reference number to: 





Appointments Consultants, 
27, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Considerable experience of 


Reference Number 140 























Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
CHRISTMAS TALKS on the Theatre for 
Young Persons. Jan. 2, Judi Dench and 
John Stride; Jan. 3, Christopher Whelen; 
Jan. 4, Sir Michael and Vanessa Redgrave; 
Jan. 5, Visit to Old Vic. For details apply 
British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
W.1. 
NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1. E. W. Nay—paintings.and water- 
colours. First one-man exhibition in Lon- 
don. Nov. 29, 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Henry 
Moore: an exhibition of sculpture 1950- 
1960. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed 
Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 

Continued Overleaf 








FAMILY ? 


PLANNING 


FREE Ps ae yoy es: 
gook 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 








PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in | 
succession, with extra $% added | 
, annually on each unit, ‘ 

Details and Audited Balance Sheet from { 
investment Dept, SR., Davies investments Ltd, 











MEETINGS 

YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE and 
GRADUATES recently come to London are 
invited to attend Spring opening meeting of 
the William Temple Association, the Angli- 
can graduate society;.at 7.30 p.m. on Wed.. 
11th Jan., at Liddon House, diocesan centre 
for instruction, personal help, retreats, dis- 
cussion groups, social contacts. Send for 
literature. 24 Sth. Audley St.. W.1. GRO 
168 





PERSONAL 
CANCER PATIENT 62985. Poor Man (76), 
not long to live, has crippled wife who 
bravely strives to meet costs of coal and 
extra comforts. Can you please help? Old 
jewellery, etc. gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
London. 8.W.1. 





COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES, 
PEP’s latest broadsheet, price 2/6, looks at 
the community care services proposed under 
the new Mental Health Act, Dept. S, PEP. 
16 Queen Ann’s Gate, S.W.1. (WHI 7245.) _ 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and _ hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
OA TES TEE eee en 
FINED FOR PARKING? Rent going up? 
New shirt torn at the laundry? Cheer up, 
rumour has it Uncle George means to send 
you a dozen El Cid Sherry this Christmas. 
Gorgeous stuff! PGS ie: 7 
GET THE MOST for your money. Read 
SHOPPER’S GUIDE test reports on branded 
goods before you buy. 10s. a year from the 
Consumer Council, Orchard House, Orchard 
Street, W.l. : , 
HOW many calories in your aperitif? 
How safe is a crash helmet? 
Are dishwashing machines worth the money? 
The December ‘WHICH?’ tells you. 

‘WHICH?’ reports are based on independent 
tests and surveys. ‘Which?’ is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association on 
annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. ; 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 
34 Wardour Street. London, W.1. D.X. 


POEMS AND GENERAL Manuscripts 
wanted. Send work; s.a.e. Citizen Books 
(S), 20 Alexandra Street, Southend, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


4960 GUILDHALL LECTURES To BE 
TELEVISED 


This year's British Association/Granada TV 
Lectures. which were given at The Guild- 
hall recently, will be televised in the 
Northern Region on ITV as follows: Mon- 
day, December 19th, at 11-10 p.m. “The 
Language of the Gene,” by George W. 
Beadle; Tuesday, December 20th, at 11.15 
p.m. “Communicating with Caliban,"’ by Dr. 
H. J. Eysenck; Wednesday, December 2\st, 
at 11-15 pm. “The Human Receiving 
System,”’ by Lord Adrian. O.M., F.R.S. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 65 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson. 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 
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POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 





WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS students 
of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under LSJ lending 
point to the often-made remark: ‘There 
are LSJ students all over the world.’ Free 
book. ‘Writing for the Press,’ from LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S8.P.), 19 
Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8260. 


AT EASE WITH KNOWLEDGE with 
EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. ‘It’s the 
cheapest true encyclopaedia in the world,’ 
says “The Times.’ 16,000 pages. 8 million 
words. Cash or terms. Ring or write for a 
free’ copy of the valuable HOW TO USE AN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA from Dent’s, 10-13 Bed- 
ford Street, Strand, W.C.2. (Tem 8981.) 
Nobody will call. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this 
paper’s columns to be sent to readers who 
cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders ac- 
companied by a remittance covering the 
books’ total published price, plus ls. 6d. 
per volume for postage, should be sent to 
the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator.’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


SCRIPTS are now being considered by a 
London production company suitable for 
professional use. All plays will be carefully 
read and returned after consideration. 
Levitt, 33 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919). 
53 Fleet Street. London, E.C.4. If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time 
you've completed the course, you get your 
meney back. Write to Dept. 3 for free 
copy of ‘You IN Print,’ free sample lesson, 
and terms of Special Guarantee. 


WRITE TO SELL—with. Know-How! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to 
write what editors buy. Benefits also from 
‘The Writer.’ plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias—free. Send for FREE R.1 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition+..B.A. School of Successful Writing. 
124 New. Bond Street, London, W.1. 











SCHOLARSHIPS 
FITZWILLIAM HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
Up to seven Entrance Exhibitions, each 
of £40 per annum, tenable for three years, 
will be awarded by Fitzwilliam House, Cam- 
bridge, for the academical year 1961-1962. 

Awards will be made to candidates who 
reach the required standard in the Entrance 
Examination, which will be held on 20-24 
February, 1961. For details apply to the 
Secretary (Entrance Examination), Fitz- 
william House, Cambridge. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COACHING BY University Graduates. 
Maths., Physics, French, etc. BAY 3281. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, 
Costing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Man- 
agement, Export, Commercial General 
Cert of Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects.—Write for 
free prospectus and/or advice mention- 
ing exam, or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 
910. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London 
Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., 
Degrees; Diplomas. Also for Law. Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford 
(Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and otherystudents. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week,tourses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 153 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ALMONERS Certificate 
Course. 1961/62. Applications are invited 
now for this one-year course in professional 
social work. Previous university qualifica- 
tions in social studies essential. Integrated 
class and fieldwork are provided. Informa- 
tion from Director of Studies. 42 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Oirristmas Appeal 


The upkeep of our homes and the ‘Arethusa’ Training 
Ship is a heavy burden owing to constantly increasing 
costs. We are neither nationalised nor subsidised; funds 
once adequate cannot be stretched to meet the expense of 
giving homes and training to over 800 poor boys and girls 
in our care. Will you make this Christmas memorable 
with a specially generous donation? You will earn our 
gratitude and that of many youngsters like these at choir 
practice in their chapel at Fortescue House. 


Please send donations to the Secretar) 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 

















MISSENDEN ABBEY 
ADULT COLLEGE 


Great Missenden, Bucks, 
WEEK-END COURSES 
6-8 Jan. AMERICAN LITERATURE 
20-22 Jan. DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
27-29 Jan. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Details from the Warden 








OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL. 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprenemmn | 
training. Prospectus. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free tril, 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas: 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies. 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Selec 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.t, 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hok 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 

TWEEDS. Superior quality hand woven. 
10/- and 14/- per yard. Patterns 64,, 
Stamps. Norsaga Milis. Mill Str., Kirwall, 
Orkney. 


EPICURE 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeal Bread, 
Home made. has a delicious, genuine flavour » 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valu-~»- 
able source of vitamins, especially of the By 
group. Quick and easy to make—beginners » 
need not doubt their ability to follow our « 
recipe. The whole family will enjoy it. Our; 
Health and Fitness Whole Wheat Meal is» 
guaranteed to be 100% stone ground at oure 
water mill at Felstead, Essex. The wheats. 
are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, « 
biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post free, » 
including recipes; 6 lb, bag, 7s. 3d.; 14 Ib. - 
bag 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES,;+ 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, - 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


WINES FOR CHRISTMAS 


Whiteleys of Bayswater, W.2 

5 offer fine wines at modest prices 
GRAVES .. 6/- CLARET St. 
VIN ROSE . 7/- Denise .. -- O/- 
MOULIN a SAUTERNES.. 17/6% 

VENT ‘59... 7/6 MACON Rouge... 6/3% 
Sample Packs, i.e. (a) one bottle 
each of Graves, Vin Rose, Moulin a 
Vent ‘59 am rT = 
(b) of all six wines listed above 
(c) six Graves and six Macon 

Rouge 


£1/0/0 
£2/0/0* 


, £3/10/6« 
12 Wines, each from a different 
wine-producing area or country £5/15/0 


WINES FOR YOUR PARTY 


On orders for at least 1 doz. bottles (not, 

less than 6 of any type) a special discounte~ 

of 3/- per dozen is allowed. 

PHONE ORDERS. BAY 1234, Ext. 127 (Mr. 

Laidlaw). Delivery Free in our van area. 

Outside 1 bottle 2/-, 2-3 botts. 3/6, 4-5 botts. 
4/6, 6 botts. 5/-. over 6 botties 10/-. 


WHITELEYS OF BAYSWATER, W.2 


CHRISTMAS GIFT>S 


GANYMED’S shop, Gt. Turnstile, Holborn, 
W.C.1, for cards and prints framed and 
unframed. Lllus. catalogue 2s. post free. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths. Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths. Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress. Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
Northern Ireland 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right fiat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a- 
Flat Ltd.. 175 Piccadilly. W.1. HYD 2646 
(24 hours). 


SOUTH OF FRANCE. Wanted to rent for 2 
or 3 weeks in August. villa or house near 
coast to sleep 13.—Box No. 9000. 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain 
5s., postage 6d. Victor Hilton (SP). Sundial 
House, Torquay. 


egistered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by THE Spectator Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London W.C.1. Telephone: 
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